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WhoPutsOutTheMat? 


Those  Van  Wickle  Gates  at  the  head  of  the 
Hill  are  opened  once  a  year  —  to  mark  a 
procession,  to  celebrate  an  occasion.  Com- 
mencement —  that  well-earned,  long- 
remembered  rite  of  passage. 

But  Brown  itself  is  open  wide  every  day 
of  the  year.  It's  a  place  where  more  than 
eleven  thousand  applicants  would  very 
much  like  to  be.  It's  where  a  talented  faculty 
enjoys  the  challenge  called  teaching  —  and 
wouldn't  miss  a  word  of  it.  For  Brown  is  a 
campus  happily  endowed  with  a 
critical  mass  —  big 
enough  to 


offer 

unlimited 
horizons,  small 
enough  to  generate 
a  sense  of  urgency  and 
energy. 

Maybe  that's  why  Brown  is 
also  a  place  for  so  many  happy  returns. 
For  the  welcome  mat  is  always  out  for 
members  of  the  family  —  and  we  at  the 
Associated  Alumni  hope  that  you  will  step 
up  your  visits.  For  to  come  back  home  is  not 
just  to  turn  back  the  clock  or  to  rev  up  your 
memories.  It's  to  keep  in  touch  with  today 
and  tomorrow.  So  do  return  —  for  a  career 
weekend,  to  a  game,  to  a  performance,  to  a 
seminar.  Or  come  back  to  browse,  to  stroll, 
to  sight  and  to  see  for  yourself  why  Brown  is 
such  an  eventful  place  and  such  a  respected 
name. 

The  Association  of  Class  Officers  is 
another  way  you  are  represented  at  Brown 
and  it  invites  you  back  wherever  and  when- 
ever you  can.  But  come  this  Commencement 


(May  29- June  1);  you  might  not  march 
down  the  Hill  but  you  can  line  it  and  cheer. 
You  can  join  your  classmates  for  a  feast  and 
then  dance  all  night  (Brown  Bear  Buffet, 
Campus  Dance,  May  29),  return  to  the 
classrooms  (Commencement  Forums,  May 
30),  have  a  ball  (Field  Day,  May  30),  have  a 
seat  at  a  treat  (Pops  Concert,  May  30). 
That's  just  part  of  the  festivities  the 
Associated  Alumni  has  in  store 
for  you. 

There's  lots 
more.  Home- 
coming 


next 
fall 
(October  30- 
November  1) 
where  you  can  watch 
Brown  take  on  Harvard 
and  parade  through  our  mag- 
nificent new  Field  House  at 
Dexter.  Any  questions?  Want 
more  information  on  this?  Write 
David  J.  McOsker  '66,  President, 
Association  of  Class  Officers,  Box  1859 
Brown  University,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  02912. 

Whatever  the  season,  the  mat  is 
always  out.  Welcome.  After  all,  it's  your 
University. 


The  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University 
Join  in  —  You'll  enjoy  the  work 
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The  enrollment  in  Brown's  dance  program  is  growing  — 
"faster  than  the  staff,"  says  director  Julie  Strandberg  —  and 
the  students  are  future  lawyers,  engineers,  and  physicists,  as 
well  as  dancers. 


27     Elements  of  Supply-Side  Economics  (I) 

Since  Ronald  Reagan's  election,  the  theory  of  supply-side 
economics  has  been  in  the  news.  Economics  professor 
George  Borts  explains  the  theory  and  how  Mr.  Reagan's 
proposals  differ  from  it. 

30     Brown  on  Safari 

In  January  some  Brown  alumni  went  on  a  photo  safari  to 
Kenya  and  Tanzania  with  University  photographer  John 
Foraste.  This  photo  essay  is  Foraste's  report. 

36     The  World  According  to  Prep 

The  publishing  success  of  the  year  —  and  a  media  event  —  is 
The  Official  Preppy  Handbook,  whose  editor,  Lisa  Birnbach  '78, 
has  become  something  of  a  media  event  herself. 
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The  new 

Audi  4000 

5+5 

From  an  ancient  town  in  Bavaria 

comes  this  highly  advanced 

five -cylinder  sports  sedan. 


Audi 


We  in  Ingolstadt  have  inherited  a 
tradition  of  German  craftsmanship  and 
precision,  which  we  have  applied  to 
the  production  of  some  of  the  world's 
finest  automobiles. 

Among  them,  the  5+5. 

As  scientists  and  engineers,  it  is 
contrary  to  our  pride  and  dignity  to 
believe  in  lucky  numbers. 

But  then  there  is  the  number  5.  As 
in  5+5. 

We  must  affirm  that  there  is  nothmg 
fortuitous  about  the  design  of  this  ex- 
ceptional sports  sedan,  although  we 
feel  we've  hit  the  jackpot.  We  brought 
together  a  winning  combination:  our 
5-cylinder  engine  and  our  5-speed 
manual  transmission. 

And  we  gave  it  the  clean  styling  of 
the  4000. 

(Those  clean  lines  were  developed 
in  a  giant  wind  tunnel — one  of  the  few 
in  the  world  that  will  take  a  full-sized 
car.) 

About  that  engine;  It  is  truly  revolu- 
tionary. Most  of  the  world's  engines 
have  an  even  number  of  cylinders.  We 
chose  the  unheard-of  odd  number  of 
five  .becauseitgaveus  more  power  than 
a  four  with  less  vibration.  It  has  fewer 
parts   than   a   six,    which   helps   cut 


weight.  It's  quick-acting,  quiet, 
smooth-running. 

We  took  that  engine  and  put  it  in  the 
4000,  tilting  the  block  20  degrees  to 
lower  the  hood.  This  lets  the  driver  see 
the  road  better,  and  there  is  less  wind 
resistance. 

Our  5-speed  transmission  proved  a 
perfect  match  to  the  engine. 

Out  on  the  highway,  the  5+5  cruises 
along  easily  and  effortlessly  at  the  speed 
limit.  In  fifth',  it  takes  only  a  little  gas  to 
overcome  whatever  air  drag  hasn't 
been  taken  care  of  by  the  car's  sleek 
body. 

The  result  is  an  EPA  rating  of  \2\_ 
estimated  miles  per  gallon  and  36  esti- 
mated highway."' 

Of  course  there  is  much  more  to  the 
mechanics  of  the  car. 

Fuel  injection  and  front- wheel  drive 
do  their  part.  For  gas  saving.  For  the 
pleasure  of  driving.  You  can  travel  nar- 
row, twisting  mountain  roads  with 
confidence  and  enjoyment.  Equally, 
enjoy  rock-steady  travel  through  flat 
country. 

TTie  interior  of  the  Audi  lives  up  to 
the  rest. 

Everything  is  simply  and  sensibly 
arranged.  You  sit  on  anatomically  de- 

Audi 


signed  seats  covered  with  handsome 
crushed  velour  which  is  comfortable  on 
the  hottest  and  coldest  days.  Behind 
the  wheel,  you  know  that  what  sur- 
rounds you  is  the  result  of  deep  and 
advanced  thinking. 

The  thought,  skill  and  care  applied 
to  every  detail  of  a  car,  as  well  as  to  its 
overall  design  concept,  is  an  integral 
part  of  Audi's  heritage  of  pride  in  work- 
manship handed  down  from  olden 
times  through  all  the  following 
generations. 

The  5+5  is  the  beneficiary  ot  this 
heritage. 

If  you  want  a  powerful,  beautiful  and 
roadworthy  car,  this  luxury  sports  se- 
dan is  available  at  $11,105.^ 

And  if  you  believe  in  lucky  numbers, 
5  could  be  yours. 

For  your  nearest  Porsche-Audi 
dealer,  call  toll-free:  800-447-4700.  In 
Illinois:  800-322-4400. 

*Use  the  "estimated  mpg"  for  comparison.  Mpg 
varies  with  speed,  trip  length,  weather.  Actual 
highway  mpg  will  probably  be  less. 

'Suggested  retail  price,  POE.  Transportation,  lo- 
cal taxes  and  dealer  delivery  charges  additional- 

RORSCIHE^AUDI 

NOTHING  EVEN  COMES  CLOSE 


14.2%' 

14.2%' 


That's  the  attractive 
return  for  a  60  year  old 
alumnus  who  selects  an 
annuity  after  5  years 
accumulation.  And  this 
Deferred  Payment  Gift 
Annuity  offers  you  more 
than  a  guaranteed 
income.  You'll  reduce 
your  capital  gains  liability 
if  you  give  appreciated 
securites,  real  estate,  or 
tangible  personal  prop- 
erty, and  save  estate  taxes 
too.  It's  a  great  way  to 
shelter  additional  income 
for  retirement  while  pro- 
viding for  Brown. 


%  Effective  yield  based  on  after-tax 
cost  of  gift  and  equivalent  value  in 
fully  taxable  income  for  male  indi- 
viduals in  the  497oo  tax  bracket. 


For  more  information  contact: 
John  G.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Director 
Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 
Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  RI  02912 
Gordon  E.  Cadwgan  '36 
Ruth  Harris  Wolf  41 
Co-Chairmen 


The  Campjaign  for  Broun 


FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Wr  hen  Anne  Hinman  Diffily  '73 
was  elected  to  the  BAM's 
Board  of  Editors  last  Decem- 
ber, someone  remarked  that  he  hoped 
she  would  serve  her  full  term:  the  three 
previous  incumbents  had  all  moved 
from  Providence  before  their  terms 
ended.  Well,  there  is  good  news  and 
bad  news.  The  bad  news  is  that  Anne 
will  not  finish  her  term  on  the  Board; 
the  good  news  is  that  on  June  1 5  she 
will  become  managing  editor  of  the 
magazine. 

Anne  Diffily  is  no  stranger  to  Nich- 
olson House,  where  we  are  located.  A 
few  weeks  after  her  graduation  she 
went  to  work  for  the  News  Bureau  as  a 
secretary;  a  year  later  she  was  made  of- 
fice manager,  and  also  began  to  write 
news  releases.  In  1976  she  moved  one 
flight  up  to  the  BAM,  where  as  editorial 
associate  for  two  years,  she  was  one  of 
the  three  writers  on  the  staff.  During 
that  time,  she  wrote,  among  many 
other  things,  the  article  on  Dean  Bruce 
Donovan's  work  with  alcoholics  on 
campus  (March  1978),  which  brought  a 
large  number  of  letters  and  requests 
from  other  institutions  for  dozens  of 
copies. 


In  the  summer  of  1978,  Anne  left 
the  BAM  to  become  assistant  director 
public  relations  at  Southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts University,  where  one  of  I 
duties  was  to  establish,  write,  and  ed 
SMU's  first  alumni  magazine,  Compa: 
Last  year  she  was  named  director  of 
communications  at  Wheaton  Collegei 
where  she  has  been  responsible  for  a 
external  communications  for  the 
college. 

When  she  returns  to  the  BAM,  s 
will  be  the  principal  writer  for  the  m£ 
zine,  will  be  in  charge  when  I  am  aw 
and  will  be  my  principal  advisor  in  tl 
preparation  and  production  of  each 
issue. 

We  welcome  her  return  to  the  st 

R.I 
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Anne  Diffily:  Rctuiiuit^  to  Nicholson  Houm 


To  call  your  enterprise  to  th 
attention  of  the  437.001 
readers  of  the  Ivy  Leagu 
Alumni  Magazines,  contac 
the  Mortimer  Berkowitz  Co 
Suite  1120,  10  Rockefellei 
Plaza.  New  York.  NY  10020 
Tel  (212)  586-1311. 
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Redheaded 
rug  weavers 

chant 

g( 


When  your  name 
is  Gregorian,  you 
know  some  unusual 
people.  Because 
you  visit  unusual 
places.  Remote. 
Untouched  by  the 
Twentieth  Century,  or  even  the 
Nineteenth.  In  one  such  place,  the 
weavers  of  oriental  rugs  are  known 
>^  •  as  Hennagoon .  It  means 

f       T/VA  fX^fWf^  O  in       "the  redheads,"  after 
I  J I  HM I  II    \(\\  I       their  custom  of 
^^      ^^^^  vy-1^  XV^vX  MM   using  native  Henna 

plants  to  dye  their  hair 
red.  The  Hennagoon  are  old  Mends  of  Arthur,  John  and 
Joyce  Gregorian,  because  the  rugs  they  weave  are  such 
outstanding  examples  of  primitive  folk  art. 

The  Hennagoon  use  many  designs  for  their  rugs,  all 
of  which  have  different  names.  But  when  they  finish  a  great 
rug,  they  think  of  one  name,  Gregorian.  To  them,  it  means 
a  family  who  cares  about  them  and  their  work. 

Gregorian.  Whether  you 
speak  the  language  of  the 
Hennagoon  or  the  language  of 
New  England,  it's  the  only  name 
that  matters. 


Ij'^^ii^^;.         -^       -.. 

0 

i^^BBfiJrawPl^fi^ 

L 

.^Arthur! 

Gregorian  inc 

^^  Oriental  Rugs 


In  Massachusetts,  just  20  minutes  west  of  Boston.  Rtes.  128  and  16,  Newton  Lower  Falls. 
In  Connecticut,  just  10  minutes  south  of  Hartford.  Rtes.  72  and  15,  Berlin. 

2284  Washington  St.  (Rte.  16),  Newton  Lower  Falls,  MA  02162     617/244-2553 
1253  Berlin  Turnpike  (Wilbur  Cross  Parkway),  Berlin,  CT  06037    203/522-6161 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Steve  Cohen  and 

the  Reagan  Campaign 

Editor:  In  the  December  BAM  Steve 
Cohen  discusses  at  considerable  length  his 
participation  in  the  Reagan  presidential  cam- 
paign. The  major  point  of  the  article,  beyond 
Cohen's  self-aggrandizement,  is  that  the  po- 
litical process  has  become  an  advertising 
campaign. 

Cohen  depicts  the  process  as  well  as  his 
own  involvement  as  devoid  of  intrinsic 
meaning.  In  one  dismissive  paragraph, 
Cohen  expresses  his  reasons  for  working  for 
Reagan.  He  savs  onlv  that  he  assessed  the 
prospects  of  the  candidates  and  was  con- 
\nnced  that  Reagan  would  win. 

Cohen  then  presumes  to  show  himself 
as  the  seller  of  the  president.  After  describ- 
ing his  sales  pitch  and  attributing  Reagan's 
victory  to  the  better  advertising  campaign, 
Cohen  summarily  denies  that  what  he  did 


was  sell  and  that  the  public  can  be  sold.  He 
extols  the  supposed  impact  of  his  com- 
mercials and  then  says  the  populace  is  too 
cynical  to  believe  advertising.  His  rhetoric 
denies  any  respect  to  the  electorate.  It  can 
only  be  considered  a  travesty  of  democracy 
that  we  hand  over  millions  of  public  dollars 
to  public  relations  and  advertising  efforts 
which  only  serve  to  debase  public  discourse 
and  encourage  the  lowest  level  of  political 
deliberation. 

The  self-deception  inherent  in  Cohen's 
analysis  of  the  campaign  and  his  involve- 
ment in  it,  makes  the  process  seem  empty, 
purposeless,  and  ethicless.  Cohen  appears  to 
have  no  values  and  finds  no  value  in  what  he 
does.  The  only  goals  are  success  and 
manipulation. 

Fleetingly,  Cohen  mentions  his  past  in- 
volvement with  Allard  Lowenstein.  Al- 
though he  raises  the  question  of  an  appear- 
ance of  inconsistency  between  working  for 
Reagan  and  Lowenstein,  Cohen  never  re- 


Supporting  your  fortune 
is  a  Taxing  Experience  these  days. 


Never  before  has  the  job  of 
investing  personal  wealth  so 
needed  not  only  incisive  ana- 
lysts and  advisers  but  rigor- 
ous estate  and  tax  planning 

I  as  well.  No  other  financial 
institution  has  a  more  knowl- 

I  edgeable  staff  than  U.S.  Trust 
brings  to  bear  on  *7.9  billion 
of  investment  accounts,  per- 
sonal trusts  and  estates.  Call 
or  write  Joseph  J.  Verbaro,  Jr, 
United  States  Trust  Company 
of  New  York.  45  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  New  York  10005. 
(212)  425-4500. 


U.S.Trust 


When  you  do  something  very  well 

you  simply  cannot  do  it  for  everyone. 


sponds  to  his  own  question.  Unable  to  coi 
sider  this  issue  thoughtfully  himself,  his  a 
tide  and  actions  speak  more  clearly.  The 
consistent  thread  is  opportunism,  a  motiv 
hon  that  transcends  political  ideological 
differences. 

What  Cohen  points  to  with  pride,  the 
manipulation  of  the  electorate,  is  the  very 
kind  of  deception  that  Allard  Lowenstein 
fought  against.  There  are  some  of  us  who 
lieve  that  the  government  and  political  pp 
ess  should  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  t 
people.  Unfortunately,  Steve  Cohen  does 
not. 

LESLIE  S.  NEWMAN 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ivy  League  athletics 

Editor:  Congratulations  on  your  joint 
venture  with  the  alumni  magazines  of  Co 
lumbia,  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  a 
Yale  in  publishing  Jerrold  K.  Footlick's  ar 
on  Ivy  League  athletic  policy. 

It  was  an  excellent  review,  but  we  wc 
der  why  Harvard  and  Penn  weren't  spon  s 
also.  Would  you  enlighten  us,  please? 

We  feel  many  of  your  readers  would  I 
predate  comments  from  Brown's  athletic 
rector,  coaches  of  various  sports  at  Browr 
well  as  members  of  the  BAM  staff.  Also,  \ 
would  like  to  express  our  views  on  some  ■ 
Mr.  Footlick's  statements. 

On  tailgating,  it  isn't  clear  to  us  whet 
he  means  that  it  doesn't  compare  favorab 
with  Alabama  or  Mississippi  tailgahng,  oi 
whether  the  Ivy  League  just  doesn't  parti 
pate  much  in  this  activity.  In  any  case,  it's 
not  important  compared  to  other  points 
raised  by  the  article. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  sched- 
uling of  non-Ivy  opponents  in  football.  M 
Footlick  mentions  William  and  Mary-  as  a 
candidate  and  lists  Northwestern,  Duke, 
V'anderbilt,  Rice,  Tulane,  and  Stanford  asi 
other  possibilities. 

While  this  list  was  pleasant  reading  a 
provoked  comparisons  of  the  colleges  nar- 
with  those  of  the  Ivy  League,  it  seemed  i 
order  to  us  to  point  out  some  facts  regardi 
not  only  the  Ivy  League,  but  many  other  c 
leges  in  the  country-  that  deserve  attentior 
We  refer  especially  to  the  trend  toward 
scheduling  opponents  as  dose  to  the  horr 
team  campus  as  possible  in  order  to  cut 
down  on  escalating  travel  costs.  Also,  the 
League,  probablv  more  so  than  most  othe 
colleges,  is  concerned  about  holding  to  a  ^ 
minimum  of  lost  time  from  the  classroom; 


In  accomplishing  these  aims,  the  Ivy 
.eague  is  fortunate  in  that  most  of  its  col- 
;ges  already  have  built-in  intrastate  or  close 
nterstate  rivals  in  football.  Examples:  Brown 
rs.  URI,  Yale  vs.  UConn,  Cornell  vs.  Col- 
;ate,  Dartmouth  vs.  New  Hampshire,  Har- 
ard  vs.  Holy  Cross,  Columbia  vs.  Lafayette, 
'enn  vs.  Lehigh  and  Lafayette. 

For  once,  geography  is  on  the  side  of  the 
v-ies.  There  are  other  possibilities  besides 
Villiam  and  Mary  and  the  colleges  listed 
bove  to  fill  in  non-Ivy  football  dates.  Army, 
'ucknell,  UMass,  and  Boston  University 
lav  be  included  in  a  pool  of  nearby  worthy 
■pponents. 

Brown's  football  team  travels  to  Penn 
tate  in  '83  and  '85,  which  isn't  appreciably 
irther  than  going  to  Philadelphia  to  play 
Iniversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Thus  these 
ames  with  Penn  State  can  be  considered  in 
le  category  of  Ivies,  including  Brown,  who 
a\  e  scheduled  Boston  College,  William  and 
larv.  and  Navy  in  the  '80s.  These  occasional 
ira\s  are  incentives  for  the  Ivy  schools  in 
lore  ways  than  one. 

We  reiterate  our  plea  for  more  comment 
n  Mr.  Footlick's  discourse,  including,  possi- 
Iv,  further  words  from  him. 

LOU  FARBER  '29 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
TED  GIDDINGS  '29 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
le  Footlick  article  was  commissioned  by  the  edi- 
rs  in  the  Ivy  League  Advertising  Group:  Har- 
ird  Magazine  is  not  a  member  of  this  group, 
le  editor  of  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  the 
mn  alumni  magazine,  chose  not  to  participate 
nee  his  magazine  had  recently  printed  its  own 
ary  about  Ivy  athletics.  —  Editor 


Editor:  As  a  football-starved  MIT 
umnus,  1  had  looked  forward  —  in  my  mar- 
age  to  a  Pembroker  (Anne  L.  Hunt  '51]  —  to 
special  association  with  Brown.  Thus,  your 
tide  on  Ivy  athletics  was  particularly  poig- 
mt  when  it  observed  that  the  presence  of 
e  MIT  chancellor  (now  president)  at  Ivy 
esidents'  meetings  gave  some  sanctity  to 
e  League.  I  call  your  attention,  therefore, 
MIT  football  —  the  team  won  its  division, 
id  according  to  Technology  Review,  was  in- 
fed  to  a  bowl.  (Declined,  naturally,  because 
conflicted  with  a  quiz.) 

Brown  fans  will,  I'm  sure,  be  welcome  at 
IT'S  Steinbrenner  Stadium  this  fall.  There 
ample  parking,  room  for  tail-gating,  and 
Imission  is  free. 

KENNETH  S.  BROCK 
Pleasantville.  N.  Y. 


/hat  price 
galitarianism? 

Editor:  Your  cover  story  of  February's 
ue  well  illustrates  the  complete  moral  con- 
ion  of  this  nation's  intellectual  and  aca- 
mic  communities.  To  denv  someone  ten- 
e  or  admission  on  the  basis  of  "race"  or 


That'aMidiypeoplekeepcQmingback.'^eirtaiifFiryoucaDia^ 
'^cuba  through  shipwrecks,  ride,  fish,  an<j[  play  tennis.  But  yoircan  also  ^f 
do  nothing  at  all  and  enjoy  it  as  never  before.  '**^: 

Peter  Island  is  remote,  beautiful,  exclusive. 

And  rates  from  Easter  to  Christmas  may  surprise  you.  Peter  Island. 
Very  good  travel  agents  know  about  it.        __  ...  ^-^ 

Peter  Island  |j:\ 

Hotel  and  Yacht  Harbour,  British  Virgin  Islands  l|||| 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  David  B.  Mitchell  &Co(21 2)  371-1323   V^ 
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Warden-Brooks  manufactures  an  extensive  line  of  Ties.  Scarves.  Belts,  Hats. 
Totes,  Umbrellas  and  canvas  products  designed  to  make  your  reunion  a 
success 

Finest  workmanship  combines  with  good  looks  to  produce  a  real  crowd 
pleaser  Just  ask  Yale.  Harvard,  Sports  Illustrated,  Dow  Jones,  Chemical  Bank 
and  Philip  Morns. 

Call  or  write  today  for  catalogue 

Minimum  order  150 


120  East  37th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 10016 
212-679-7570 


THE  SOUTHWICK  BLAZERS: 

SUMMER  SERIOUS  AND 

SUMMER  FUN. 


The  classic  navy  blazer, 
from  Southwick. 

The  sine  qua  rum  of  the 
summer  wardrobe. 

You  can  dress  it  up  and  take 
it  anywhere. 

You  can  dress  it  down  and 
look  right  everywhere  else. 

Exquisitely  tailored  in  the 
Southwick  natural-shoulder 
tradition,  of  a  wonderfully  ver- 
satile, lightweight  wool  .  .  . 
truly  something  of  beauty  and 
of  quality:  This  is  a  Southwick 
blazer. 

't?i-3outhwick 

A  tradition  amonf^  gentlemen. 


Fnr  a  list  of  the  select  stores  m  your  area 

which  earn  on  the  Souihwick  tradiiion,  uTit*;  to 
Souihwick.  i  15  Neu'hurySl  .  Boston, 

MA  02 116 


THa 

ANNOUNCES 

NEW 

CHINA  PROGRAM 

2  Weeks  -  5  aties 
$1595  (low  season) 
$1895  (high  season) 
Including  Air  &  L^nd 


For  your  brochure  contact: 

TH€t 

TRAVEL  HEADQaARTERS 

2400  Old  Crow  Canyon  Road 

San  Ramon,  CA  94583 

(415)  820-3600 

(800)  642-0219  (CA) 

(800)  227  2010  (NATL) 


RiiTington's 

onLal<eKezar 


Open  June  27  -  Oct  6 
"The  Total  Vacation" 

Rustic  Maine  beauty  on  magnificent  18 
mile  lake,  sandy  beach,  Fast-Dri  and 
clay  tennis  courts,  sailing,  canoeing, 
water  skiing,  35  ft.  pontoon  parly  boat- 
beach  side  buffet  lunches. 

Wide  variety  of  fine  American  Plan 
accommodations  In  fireplace  cottages 
and  apartments. 

Special  July  4,  Labor  Day,  and  Fall 
Foliage  Packages.  Group  rates  on 
request. 

Write  or  Call: 
Farrington's 

Center  Lovell,  Me.  04016 
(207) 925-2500 


"ethnicity"  is  the  greatest  obscenity  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  equality.  A  truly 
egalitarian  policy  would  base  such  decisior 
as  admission  or  financial  aid  on  an  individ- 
ual's academic  ability,  integrity,  and  imagi 
nation  alone.  Any  consideration  of  race  in 
such  a  decision  is  truly  meaningless  as  wel 
as  criminal,  for  who  is  to  decide  what  con- 
stitutes a  "native  American,"  "Afro  Ameri 
can,"  or  "Hispanic."  Perhaps,  in  the  manr 
of  the  Gestapo,  one  could  compile  artificia 
racial  profiles  based  on  skull  measurement 
Many  other  "ethnic"  groups,  such  as  the 
Irish,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Jews,  have  ( 
perienced  terrible  discrimination,  yet  no  p 
visions  are  made  to  compensate  for  past  ir 
justices  against  these  people.  The  only 
morally  acceptable  action  would  be  to  elin- 
nate  all  mention  of  race  and  ethnicity  in  th 
admissions  and  financial-aid  process.  Unf 
tunately,  I  suspect  this  to  be  too  much  to  a 
of  an  institution  capable  of  negotiating  a  s 
dent  exchange  with  the  truly  fanatical  and 
racist  regime  of  the  German  "Democratic' 
Republic. 

RONALD  ILTIS  80  Sc. 

San  Di>?o 


Editor:  I  am  enraged  by  the  Universit 
consideration  of  an  admissions  polio,'  wh( 
by  qualified  applicants  would  be  rejected 
merely  because  their  parents  are  not  afflu 
To  deny  these  deserving  students  admiss 
would  put  one  more  obstacle  in  the  alreac 
long  and  tortuous  road  economically  dis- 
advantaged students  must  travel.  Furthei 
more,  this  grossly  inequitable  policy  wou 
undermine  education's  great  historical  roi 
in  providing  social  mobility  as  well  as 
Brown's  longstanding  commitment  to  ma. 
tain  its  greatest  asset:  a  truly  exceptional  i 
diverse  student  body. 

"What  price  egalitarianism?"  In  the 
short  run,  the  price  of  at  least  this  alumnu 
annual  contribution.  In  the  long  run,  Bro^ 
hard  won  and  deserved  preeminence. 

HOWARD  S.  YARUSS 
Philadelphia 


Editor:  The  article,  "What  Price  Egalil 
ianism?"  by  Debra  Shore,  was  excellent.  I 
was  clear,  comprehensive,  and  competen 

ARNOLD].  MILLER  •41  A 

Philadelphia 
The  writer  is  dean  of  admissions  and  director  o 
nanciat  aid  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  I 
School.  —  Editor 


Editor:  Debra  Shore's  article  "What  P 
Egalitarianism?"  certainlv  touched  the  pu 
of  the  dilemma  faced  bv  private  institutioi 
of  higher  education  in  the  1980s.  At  Renss 
laer,  where  close  to  65  percent  of  our  en- 
rolled students  receive  some  form  of  finar 
cial  assistance,  tuition  hikes  cannot  keep 
pace  with  skyrocketing  costs  or  the  increi^ 


lancial  need  on  the  part  of  both  our  appli- 
nt  group  and  enrolled  students.  This  situa- 
m  is  forcing  us  to  confront  critical  decisions 
ncerning  university  priorities  as  we  select 
is  year's  freshmen  class. 

I  appreciate  Brown  University's  willing- 
;ss  to  openly  discuss  this  critical  issue  and 
prepare  its  alumni  for  some  hard  decisions 
)wn  the  road.  There  may  be  some  comfort 
,  knowing  that  all  institutions  of  higher 
lucation  are  facing  the  same  critical  choices. 
I  DAVID  G.  ERDMANN  '67  M.A.T. 

I  Troy.N.Y. 

le  writer  is  director  of  underf^raduate  admissions 
.Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  —  Editor 


Editor:  The  article  "What  Price  Egalitar- 
nism?"  was  well  written,  gave  many  facts, 
it  1  object  to  the  statement  that  70  percent 
,  the  students  subsidize  the  30  per  cent  on 
lancial  aid.  Why  can't  they  be  said  to  sub- 
iize  the  heating  bill  or  professor's  salaries? 

Brown  must  never  lose  sight  of  its  supe- 
ir  mix  of  students,  foreign,  minorities,  and 
e  "blue  collar."  The  price  is  never  too  high 
pay  for  this  unique  program. 

MARGARET  LANGDON 
Little  Compton ,  R.I. 

>ick  Dannenfelser 

Editor:  "Has  what  I've  been  doing 
i3und  here  been  wrong?"  Dick  Dannen- 
ser  asks  in  bewilderment  over  being  laid 
I  by  Brown.  No,  this  alumna  replies,  and 
;n  again,  maybe. 

No,  he  certainly  did  not  err  in  touching 
i  enormous  number  of  students'  lives,  in 
j/ing  support  when  none  other  was  forth- 
iming.  The  letters  on  his  behalf  in  the  BAM 
ler  the  last  few  months  reflect  the  tre- 
imdous  impact  he  had  on  so  many  people. 
1'  wanted  to  stay  and  it  is  a  great  loss  that 
1  couldn't. 

But  shouldn't  students  be  able  to  look  to 
.  haplain  for  lessons  on  how  to  face  just 
■:h  a  loss?  Instead  they  were  presented 
111  d  person  who  was  given  a  year  to  make 
cansition  to  another  job  and  simply  re- 
lied to  make  that  transition.  Dick's  explana- 
In;  "You  know  the  reality  but  you  don't 
\  nt  to  deal  with  it  and  1  got  involved  in 
(ler  things." 

Clearly,  Brown  and  its  chaplains  were 
(ight  "between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place,"  as 
t'V  say  in  the  Sunbelt.  Should  they  let  go  a 
c  impion  of  many  causes  and  people,  or  a 
nresentative  of  the  University's  commit- 
r  nt  to  minorities  and  women.  Given  the 
c  rent  climate  of  betrayal  of  these  latter 
giups,  the  choice  that  was  made  does  have 
sne  merit.  What  alternative  did  Dick  sug- 
^t?  "We  shouldn't  cut  anybody  at  all."  But 
tv  could  the  Chaplain's  Office  profess  to 
s  k  full  involvement  in  the  struggles  of  its 
cnmunityand  yet  ask  to  be  specially 
c  mpt  from  the  personnel  cuts  that  the  rest 
Cvirown  has  had  to  face? 
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WINDERMERE 
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IS 

MARD      peopte  90  there 
4  tr-M-wK-  Just 50  rDoms,  suites 
T7J         and  cxittages  on  5  miles 
ly. ._.        of  beaclLvSailing, 
HMD         -fishing, tennis, 
p  iivv  unwinding. 

Incomparable- 

Windermefe  Island 
ispartof  Eiarthera, 
the  Bahamas. 
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BERMUDA'S 


A  sparkling  new  resort 
and  training  grounds  tn  Ih' 
graoous  art  o(  hospitality 
Elegantly  set  in 
the  natural         ..^Jf" 
beauty  of  ~- 

Bermuda's  South  Shore 


STONINGTON 

BE/\CH  HOTEL   Paget   Bermuda 


For  information  and  reservations  see  your  travel  agent 

or  call   Reservation  Systems,  Inc 

(800)  223-1588   In  NY  Slate  (212)  661-4540 

Owned  and  Operated  by  the  Bermuda  College 


Getaway  to  Yesterday 

Visit  the  Inn  in  the  Berkshires  with  two 
centuries  of  tradition,  and  all  the  mcxlem 
amenities.  Live  amidst  antiques  Savor 
lobster,  homemade  apple  pie,  potables 
from  our  tavern.  Norman  Rockwell 
.Museum  close  by. 

^  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Box  IL-4,  Stockbndge, 
Mass.  01262.  (413|  298-5545 


decor  international 

171  newbury  st.  boston 
2621529 


handwoven  rugs 
i  orientals-kilims-dhurries 
!i       tapestries- folk  art 


No  doubt  Dick  Dannenfelser  was  a  tine 
mentor  to  manv  students.  But  when  it  came 
to  teaching  them  about  facing  personal  loss, 
about  dealing  \sith  personal  crises  with  cour- 
age and  grace  and,  linally,  wisdom,  what  did 
he  teach?  Sadly,  at  least  in  this  case,  very 
little. 

BETSEY  REMAGE-HEALEY  '68 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 


Editor:  What  is  happening  to  Brown' 
Depriving  incoming  students  from  the  grace, 
wit,  intelligence,  understanding,  and  devo- 
tion of  hgures  who  to  us  in  the  seventies 
were  the  Brown  spirit  is  a  diservice.  Marvin 
Brown  of  the  art  department  and  now  Dick 
Dannenfelser.  The  eighties  sound  grim. 

LEILA  TAGHINIA-MILANI  76 

Nexc  York  Cid/ 

Interface  not  for  him 

Editor:  Many  things  have  changed  since 
I  was  at  Brown,  including  the  acquisition  by 
"interface"  of  the  role  of  a  verb.  Debra 
Shore's  article  does  not  merit  its  inclusion  in 
the  February  BAM;  and,  judging  by  her  ar- 
ticle, her  course  does  not  merit  inclusion  in 
the  Brown  curriculum.  Perhaps  the  arhcle 
was  included  to  illustrate  how  the  financial 
difficulities  have  hurt  Brown. 

I  was  also  disturbed  by  the  revelation  in 
a  previous  BAM  that  calculators  are  used  in 
freshman  calculus. 

R,  B.  CAMPBELL  74 
West  Lafayette,  bid. 
Perhaps  the  writer  did  not  notice  that  Debbie 
Shore's  tongue  was  interfaced  with  her  cheek  u'hen 
she  used  the  zvord  on  the  February  contents  page, 
—  Editor 

Geology  field  trips 

Editor:  1  read  "Probing  the  Earth's 
Crust"  {BAM,  November)  with  great  inter- 
est. It  vividly  brought  to  mind  similar  field 
trips  1  participated  in  during  my  four  years  at 
Brown  ('72-76).  Each  was  a  guaranteed  expe- 
rience —  educational  or  otherwise. 

The  necessity  of  these  excursions  into 
the  real  world  of  geology  can't  be  overstated. 
I  was  lucky  to  be  able  to  complement  my 
Brown  field  experience  with  successive  sum- 
mers of  field  work  in  Montana,  northern  Sas- 
katchewan, and  the  North  West  Territories. 

During  these  summer  excursions  I 
found  that  my  instruction  at  Brown  had  pre- 
pared me  very  well,  even  though  my  geology 
instruction  proper  occupied  but  two  years  of 
my  studies  at  Brown.  It  was,  however,  these 
summer  field  experiences  that  filled  out  my 
geological  education.  I  hope  the  geology  de- 
partment will  continue  to  offer  field  trips  as 
an  integral  part  of  its  geology  course  offer- 
ings and  to  do  its  utmost  to  expand  the  field 
experience  it  offers  to  its  students. 

JONATHA.NI  HORLICK  76 
Saskatoon ,  Saskatcheioan 


The  Singing  Isobars 

Editor:  I  awoke  one  night  from  a  deep 
dream  of  peace  with  a  fierce  war  song  on  n 
lips.  The  blood-curdling  lyrics  were  writtei 
at  Brown  during  World  War  II  by  some  nej 
genius  in  the  Pre-Meteorology  Air  Force  D 
tachment.  The  words  were  sung  with  ex- 
pected enthusiasm  by  the  Weathermen  to 
the  tune  of  the  Notre  Dame  fight  song.  Let 
me  share  the  prose  with  you: 

F  equals  Ma,  Wish  I  were  dead 
Or  had  the  brains  of  Mister  Tolsted 
R  cross  V  and  integrate 
Vectors  and  Moments  do  I  hate 
Take  your  Omegas,  take  all  your  Mu; 
148isourIQs 

Khartoum  has  a  different  chme 
It's  dumb  but  it  has  to  rhyme. 

(Ira  Gershwin,  eat  your  heart  out!) 

The  forheth  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
the  Singing  Isobars  on  campus  will  be  cele 
brated  in  two  years  by  no  one  unless  we 
make  out  past  formidable  presence  knowr 
Let's  hear  from  you  out  there. 

LESTER  KARSTADT 
Ne2oYork,N.Y. 

Going  underground 

Editor:  I  read  with  delight  the  Februa 
article  "Going  underground:  a  new  cable 
work."  Having  grown  up  in  the  cable  TV 
business,  I  can  see  no  better  an  alternativt 
Ma  Bell's  unconscionable  abuse  of  her  mc 
nopoly  than  a  Brown  cable  system. 

Any  chance  of  a  "Brown  Cable  TV"? 
MARK  S.  HOLMES 
Agana,  Guam 
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Girls  Boarding 
Grades  9-12 


A  UNIQUE  COMBINATION: 

•  Academics  and  Arts 

•  3:1  Student:Faculty  Ratio 
•Structure  and  Tradition 

For  information  contact: 
Barbara  F.  Scott 


REAL  ESTATE 

Greenwich,  Conn.:  If  you  are  interest 
buying  or  selling  residential  property  i 
Greenwich  or  lower  Fairfield  County 
contact  James  Foote  '62  at  Ra\Tior  Real 
Estate,  Inc.,  15  West  Putnam  Avenue, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.  (203)  637-322 
Free  homes  brochure  on  request. 
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HE  CORPORATION: 


\  self-study  committee  recommends  several  changes 


rmcr  Chancellor  Charles  Tilluiglui^l 
■nrcd  the  Corporation's  committee 
study  its  functions  and  structure. 


An  ad  hoc  committee  assigned  to 
review  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
Brown  Corporation,  the  University's 
governing  body,  has  recommended 
several  changes  including  altering  the 
terms  of  trustees  and  Fellows  and  creat- 
ing two  new  Corporation  committees. 

The  review  committee,  chaired  bv 
Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.  '32,  former 
chancellor  and  now  a  Fellow  of  the  Cor- 
poration, was  made  up  of  Corporation 
members  and  has  been  working  for 
about  a  year  on  the  project. 

Its  report,  adopted  at  the  February 
meeting  of  the  Corporation,  made  it 
clear  that  the  committee  had  found 
nothing  substantially  wrong.  "Both  the 
fact  that  Brown  has  successfully  sur- 
vived for  over  two  hundred  years,"  the 
report  said,  "and  that  in  the  last  decade 
it  has  achieved  new  heights  of  internal 
accomplishment  and  public  regard  sug- 
gest that  its  governing  structure  is  not 
seriously  flawed.  This  is  reinforced  by 
the  paucity  of  serious  criticism  of  the 
Corporation's  procedures  addressed  to 
the  committee  since  its  appointment." 

However,  the  report  added  that  "it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  there 
are  no  problems  with  which  to  be  con- 
cerned." These  concerns,  said  the  com- 
mittee, were  reflected  in  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  that  it  sent  to  all  Corpo- 
ration members  and  emeriti  and  which 
showed  the  existence  of  "a  perceivable 
degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  role 
that  a  number  of  Corporation  members 
see  themselves  playing." 

The  concerns  examined  by  the 
committee  and  included  in  the  report 
were:  the  size  of  the  Corporation  (fifty- 
four  members),  which  some  said  makes 
intensive  discussion  difficult  in  meet- 
ings; the  feeling  on  the  part  of  more 
than  one  member  that  he  or  she  plays 
no  significant  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
University;  members'  experiences  on 
committees,  which  some  described  as 


sterile;  whether  the  terms  of  trustees  are 
too  short  to  permit  deep  personal  in- 
volvement; and  the  practice  of  Fellows 
holding  office  for  life. 

The  committee  looked  into  each  of 
these  issues. 

Size:  The  committee  concluded 
that  it  could  not  recommend  reducing 
the  number  of  members.  It  noted  that 
the  Corporation  was  "significantly 
larger"  than  the  Harvard  (seven  mem- 
bers) or  Yale  (nineteen)  Corporation,  or 
the  Dartmouth  (sixteen)  or  Princeton 
(forty)  Board  of  Trustees.  And  it  al- 
lowed that  this  large  size  "undoubtedly 
carries  some  inefficiencies  with  it." 

However,  the  report  continued, 
"efficiency  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
prized  characteristic  of  a  governing 
body  in  an  institution  such  as  ours." 
The  advantage  of  such  a  large  body  is 
that  it  provides  an  opportunity  "for 
larger  numbers  to  serve  and  thereby  de- 
velop a  keener  interest  in  and  a  greater 
dedication  to  the  University." 

The  Brown  Corporation  is  the  only 
bicameral  body  (with  eleven  Fellows 
who  are  elected  for  life  plus  the  presi- 
dent who  is  a  Fellow  ex-officio,  and 
forty-two  trustees,  fourteen  of  whom 
are  selected  by  alumni  and  alumnae) 
among  the  peer  institutions  that  the 
committee  looked  at.  Yet,  the  com- 
mittee concluded,  "there  is  no  con- 
vincing evidence  that  a  structure  pat- 
terned after  one  of  our  sister  institutions 
would  produce  a  better  result  than  our 
historical  model.  We  are  quite  con- 
vinced that  any  theoretical  gains  would 
fall  short  of  justifying  the  time,  effort, 
and  problems  which  would  be  involved 
in  amending  the  charter." 

Selection  and  terms  of  members: 
Trustees  should  serve  for  six  instead  of 
five  years,  and  Fellows  should  no  long- 
er have  life  terms,  the  committee  con- 
cluded. It  recommended  instead  that 
the  eleven  elected  Fellows  be  given 
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terms  of  eleven  years  and  that  one  of 
those  terms  should  expire  annually. 

It  also  recommended  that  the  pol- 
icy of  not  electing  anyone  over  sixty- 
seven  as  a  trustee  be  extended  to  Fel- 
lows as  well. 

Student  and  faculty  members:  The 
committee  said  active  faculty  or  stu- 
dents should  not  be  elected  to  the  Cor- 
poration as  "in  our  judgment  this 
would  create  many  more  problems  than 
it  would  solve." 

Structure  of  Corporation  com- 
mittees: Occasionally,  Corporation 
committees  exert  a  negative  force  by 
"turning  off"  members  who  find  their 
committee  assignments  uninteresting, 
said  the  report.  In  that  regard,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  present  com- 
mittees be  scrutinized  with  an  eye 
toward  covering  important  issues,  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  interesting 
service,  and  decreasing  "opportunities" 
for  boring  service. 

The  committee  urged  that  several 
standing  committees  be  phased  out  and 
that  two  new  ones  be  created  —  one  on 
admissions  and  financial  aid  and  anoth- 
er on  legal  and  governmental  affairs. 

Role  of  emeriti:  "Too  often,"  said 
the  report,  "trustees  develop  increasing 
interest  and  involvement  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Corporation  during  a  too  brief  ac- 
tive term  only  then  to  find  themselves 
outside  of  the  mainstream  and  without 
anv  significant  outlet  for  their  interest." 

Part  of  this  is  inevitable  if  Brown  is 
to  involve  a  constant  stream  of  new 
people  in  its  affairs,  but  the  committee 
was  unanimous  in  its  feeling  that  "an 
effort  should  be  made  more  effectively 
to  preserve  the  participation  of  those 
who  graduate  from  an  active  status." 
One  suggestion  was  a  greater  effort  to 
involve  emeriti  on  committees. 

Describing  the  role  of  emeriti  as 
being  "of  high  importance  to  the  Uni- 
versity," the  committee  said  the  Univer- 
sity should  remain  alert  to  opportu- 
nities for  emeriti  to  provide  useful 
service. 

Communications:  Finally,  the  com- 
mittee looked  into  whether  Corporation 
members  were  well-enough  informed 
about  the  University's  affairs.  Members 
already  receive  the  George  St.  Journal, 
Brown  Alumm  Monthly,  and  the  Brown 
Daily  Herald.  It  decided  that  these  were 
"adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  current 
members."  Don  DeMaio 

The  xvriter  is  editor  of  the  George  St  Journal, 
the  newspaper  for  the  University  community. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  CORPORATION  DO? 


What  is  the  role  of  the  Corpo- 
ration in  the  affairs  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity? 

The  ad  hoc  committee  to  review 
the  structure  and  function  of  the 
Corporation  looked  at  its  role  and 
described  it  as  follows: 

A  reading  of  the  charter  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Corporation  enjoys  ex- 
tensive, if  not  absolute,  powers  in 
the  operation  of  the  University.  By 
custom  and  practice,  however,  many 
of  these  powers  have  been  delegated 
to  others.  The  functions  which  the 
Corporation  in  fact  discharges  might 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  Providing  for  the  continuity 
of  the  University  through  mainte- 
nance of  a  large,  able,  interested, 
and  ongoing  cadre  of  supporters  pre- 
pared to  devote  such  time  as  may  be 
necessary  to  furthering  the  purposes 
of  the  University. 

2)  Providing  for  the  financial 
support,  and  maintaining  the  finan- 
cial controls,  needed  to  enable  the 


University  to  continue  in  perpetuity 
the  mission  stated  in  the  charter. 

3)  Acting  as  a  policy  review 
board  with  respect  to  major  policies 
proposed  by  various  constituencies 
of  the  University  (including  itself), 
thus  balancing  the  proper  urge  to 
change  and  innovate  with  safe- 
guards against  hasty  decisions. 

4)  Counseling  and  advising  the 
administration,  and  other  segments 
of  the  University  community,  so  as 
to  enhance  both  the  excellence  and 
the  permanence  with  which  the  Uni- 
versity pursues  the  purposes  ex- 
pressed in  its  charter. 

5)  Consenting  (or  withholding 
consent)  to  those  numerous  matters 
requiring  formal  approval  by  the 
Corporation. 

6)  From  time  to  time  selecting 
the  president,  and  continuously  pro- 
viding a  body  to  which  the  president 
is  accountable. 

7)  Providing  for  its  own  suc- 
cession. 


ENERGY: 

The  bill  will  go  up 
40  percent  next  year 

University  officials  are  predicting 
that  next  year's  energy  budget  will  have 
to  be  increased  by  at  least  $1.9  million, 
or  40  percent,  to  cover  a  rising  energy 
bill. 

This  increase  will  be  necessary  de- 
spite a  decade-long  program  of  energy 
conservation  at  Brown  and  despite 
major  projects  for  electrical  cogenera- 
tion  and  heat  recovery  that  are  expected 
to  produce  a  savings  of  approximately 
$785,000  next  year. 

All  of  this  spells  bad  news  for  those 
who  hoped  the  energy  issue  would  die 
down  for  awhile  and  let  other  issues, 
such  as  inflation,  take  center  stage.  It 
also  means  that  the  University  has  done 
about  all  it  can  in  the  category  of  quick 
or  easy  answers. 

The  electrical  cogeneration  project 
(BAM,  December  1979),  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  operational  by  next  Sep- 
tember, involves  converting  two  boilers 
in  the  University's  main  heating  plant 
from  the  production  of  low-pressure 
steam  to  high-pressure  steam;  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  heat  for  the  campus, 
this  high-pressure  steam  will  be  used  to 


create  electricity,  generating  approx- 
imately 30  percent  of  the  electrical 
power  used  by  the  campus. 

The  project,  begun  in  Septembe 
1979,  is  costing  $3.5  million.  Estimate 
savings  for  the  eight  months  it  will  b 
operational  in  1981-82  are  $740,000. 1 
future  years  it  is  expected  to  save  the 
University  approximately  $1  million 
year  at  today's  prices. 

Other  major  energy-saving  projt 
currently  underway  at  Brown  includ. 
$833,000,  HUD-financed  project  to  cc 
vert  steam  systems  in  seventeen  don 
tories  to  more  efficient  hot-water  sys 
tems  (which  will  produce  a  yearly 
savings  of  nearly  $300,000  in  energy 
and  maintenance)  and  a  heat  recover 
system  that  will  transfer  heated  mois 
air  from  the  pool,  locker  rooms,  and 
squash  courts  of  the  Smith  Swimmin 
Center  to  the  newly  constructed  indc 
athletic  center,  at  a  projected  savings 
over  68,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  per  yea 

Energy  costs  in  1981-82  will  mak 
up  approximately  6.3  percent  of  the 
total  University  budget,  compared  to 
5.2  percent  of  the  total  for  the  current 
vear.  This  is  a  rise  from  $4.8  million  ii 
the  1980-81  budget  to  a  projected  $6.; 
million  in  1981-82. 

A  combination  of  unusually  sev« 
weather  and  significant  rate  increase 
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r  electricity  will  cause  a  budget  over- 
in  of  approximately  $550,000  for 
lergv  costs  tliis  year;  budget  planners 
ok  both  factors  into  account  in  esti- 
ating  costs  for  1981-82.  In  addition, 
ree  new  construction  projects  are  ex- 
'cted  to  become  campus  energy-users 
'xt  \ear;  however,  all  three  will  result 
only  a  5-percent  increase  in  electrical 
,e  and  2-percent  increase  in  fuel 
nsumption. 

Brown  began  a  program  of  energy 
nservation  in  the  early  1970s,  which 
[S  resulted  in  a  10.4-percent  decrease 
electricity  consumption  since  1973 
d  a  29.7-percent  drop  in  fuel  con- 
niption. During  the  same  period, 
'w  ever,  the  cost  of  providing  elec- 
cit\  to  the  campus  has  risen  by  202.2 
rcent,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  by  293 
rcent. 

Specific  conservation  measures 
<en  by  the  University  during  the  past 
cade  have  included: 

D  The  installation  of  nearly  9,000 
)rm  windows  in  eighty-five  campus 
ildings; 

n  The  insulation  of  walls  and  attics 
fifty-four  buildings  and  of  attics  only 
an  additional  twenty-five  buildings; 

n  Extensive  relighting  with  high- 
essure  sodium  vapor  lamps,  along 
th  the  installation  of  watt-saving  light 
tares  and  occasional  light  removal; 

n  The  replacement  of  inefficient 
e-  and  two-pipe  steam  systems  in 
me  of  the  larger  buildings  on  campus. 
e  current  project  to  convert  to  hot- 
"iter  heat  in  seventeen  dormitories  will 
1  ng  the  total  of  converted  buildings  on 
1  npus  to  twenty-seven. 

J  Placing  adaptors  on  all  shower 
i  ads  to  reduce  the  flow  of  hot  water, 
ad  lowering  the  hot  water  temper- 
ares  to  120°  in  dormitories  and  105°  in 
(ler  buildings; 

D  Setting  thermostatic  controls  to 
nform  with  federal  regulations  (65° 
f  heating,  80°  for  cooling); 

D  Setting  back  the  temperatures  in 
irmitories  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m. 
;d  3:30  p.m.;  setting  back  temper- 
eires  in  all  other  buildings  during  eve- 
rigs;  setting  back  temperatures  during 
vekends  and  vacation  periods. 

— Susoii  Heitman 

^3ITORS: 

/semester  with  British 
Istorian  E.P.  Thompson 

E.P.  Thompson  is  something  of  a 
L'lmeleon.  To  historians,  he's  the  in- 


E.P.  Thoinpson  in  his  Brou'u  office. 

fluential  author  of  the  detailed  social 
history.  The  Makin;^  of  the  English  Work- 
ing Class,  which  has  influenced  its  field 
since  its  publication  in  1963.  To  Marxist 
thinkers,  he's  a  former  Communist 
Party  member  who  stubbornly  de- 
nounces some  of  the  more  recent  trends 
in  Marxist  thinking  in  his  latest  book. 
The  Poverty  of  Theory.  To  the  British  left, 
he's  a  thirty-year  activist,  author  of  in- 
numerable tracts,  pamphlets,  and  arti- 
cles on  labor  politics  and  the  founder  of 
a  radical  journal  in  the  '50s.  To  those  ac- 
tive in  the  peace  movement,  he's  the 
leader  of  a  populist  movement  in  Britain 
and  Europe  to  stop  the  NATO  plan  for 
Cruise  missiles  in  their  countries.  And 
to  Brown  students  last  semester  —  sixty 
of  them,  anyway  —  he  was  the  ebullient 
teacher  of  a  sprawling,  lively  course  on 
eighteenth-century  life  and  culture  in 
England. 

Thompson  is  dividing  a  visiting 
professorship  in  English  and  history 
this  year  with  his  wife,  Dorothy,  also  an 
historian,  who  is  on  campus  for  the  sec- 
ond semester.  The  Thompsons  were 
brought  to  campus  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Literature  and  Society  Program,  a 
one-year-old  offshoot  of  the  English  de- 
partment that  looks  to  literature  to  learn 
about  society  —  its  politics,  culture, 
ethics,  history  —  and  vice  versa.  Wil- 
liam D.  Vanech,  a  former  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  English  and  currently  an  as- 
sistant dean  for  the  program,  has  been  a 
close  friend  of  E.P.  Thompson's  since 
studying  with  him  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, and  he  persuaded  the  historian  to 


come  back  to  teaching  after  a  five-year 
hiatus. 

"The  kind  of  social  history  we  do  is 
actually  done  more  here  than  in  Eng- 
land," E.P.  Thompson  pointed  out  the 
other  day  in  his  Fox  Point  apartment,  a 
few  days  before  returning  to  England. 
"You  have  a  whole  slate  of  younger 
scholars  —  people  who  are  engaged  in 
several  kinds  of  social  history:  labor 
movements,  pop  culture,  demographics, 
quantifiable  things.  This  is  a  very  great 
academic  continent  to  be  on  because 
there  are  so  many  cross  references. 

"And  particularly  the  Brown  liter- 
ature and  society  program  attracted 
us,"  he  continued.  "I've  always  kept 
one  hand  in  literary  stuff.  My  first  book 
(William  Morns,  Romantic  to  Revolution- 
ary, London,  1955)  was  half  of  it,  and 
my  next  book  —  which  would  be  com- 
pleted if  I  didn't  have  all  this  political 
work  —  is  on  Blake,  as  well  as  social  his- 
tory. The  Brown  course  was  a  beautiful 
kind  of  course  to  come  and  work  in." 

Thompson,  whose  full  name  is  Ed- 
ward Palmer,  goes  by  his  initials  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  his  father,  who 
was  also  a  writer,  man  of  letters,  and  an 
ardent  critic  of  British  imperialism. 
Thompson  grew  up  in  Oxford,  sur- 
rounded by  social  debate  and  liberal 
politics.  His  studies  at  Cambridge  were 
interrupted  after  a  year  by  World  War 
II,  during  which  he  served  as  a  tank 
commander  in  Italy.  When  he  returned, 
he  took  the  one-year  "war  degree"  in 
history  and  joined  the  Communist 
Party.  He  began  teaching  adult  educa- 
tion classes  in  Yorkshire  after  gradu- 
ation, dividing  his  time  between  that 
and  political  organizing  for  the  left.  He 
was  a  vocal  anti-Stalinist  within  the  Brit- 
ish Communist  party,  which  expelled 
him,  along  with  several  others,  in  1956. 

Thompson  wrote  his  first  two 
books  —  William  Morris  and  The  Making 
of  the  English  Working  Class  —  not  for  the 
academic  community  as  much  as  for  the 
working  class  students  and  leftist  in- 
tellectuals of  his  day-to-day  life  in  York- 
shire. "Adult  education  has  a  much 
stronger,  longer  tradition  in  England 
than  it  does  over  here,"  he  said.  He 
wanted  to  release  his  subjects  simulta- 
neously from  the  grip  of  conventional 
academic  interpretations  and  rigid 
Marxist  ones.  While  he  was  doing  that, 
he  developed  a  kind  of  love  affair  with 
historical  materials  themselves.  His  his- 
tories are  tightly  packed  with  original 
sources  —  poems,  letters,  pamphlets, 
court  and  parish  records  —  that  bring 
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the  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
people  vi\idh'  to  life.  "One  just  loves 
having  material  of  this  kind,"  Thomp- 
son said,  "one  can  never  have  enough 
of  it.  It's  the  same  vvav  a  poet  loves 
words.  The  problem  is  always  having  to 
>top  doing  research  for  a  book." 

Gradually,  mostly  by  virtue  of  the 
success  of  The  Making  pf  the  English 
Working  Class  (1963),  which  established 
him  as  an  important  social  historian  in 
the  United  States  (if  not  in  England), 
Thompson  came  to  address  his  work 
more  and  more  to  the  academic  commu- 
nit%-.  His  recent  books  include  political 
essavs  and  Marxist  theory  as  well  as 
social  history.  From  1968  to  1971,  he 
founded  and  directed  the  Center  for  the 
Studv  of  Social  History  at  the  University 
of  Warwick  in  England.  In  1971,  how- 
ever, he  decided  to  leave  the  university 
to  devote  himself  fulltime  to  his  writing, 
and  since  then  has  done  only  guest 
teaching  stints,  mostly  in  the  United 
States.  He  works  in  Worcester,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  University  of  Bir- 
mingham, where  his  wife  teaches. 

The  white-haired  professor,  who 
puffs  methodically  on  White  Owl  cigars 
and  teaches  his  classes  in  a  flurry  of  per- 
petual motion,  also  gave  six  evening 
lectures  on  Blake  and  supervised  sever- 
al graduate  students.  He  found  teach- 
ing at  Brown  an  exhilarating  change  of 
pace  from  his  recent  work  in  nuclear 
disarmament,  which  he  says  has  turned 
into  "quite  a  large-scale  movement," 
taking  up  most  of  his  and  his  wife's 
time  in  England.  Although  he  occasion- 
ally gave  a  political  talk  while  in  the 
U.S.,  he  concentrated  on  teaching  his- 
tory. His  politically  inspired  origins  as  a 
historian  notwithstanding,  Thompson 
prefers  to  keep  his  current  politics  out 
of  the  classroom.  "After  all  that  poli- 
Hcs,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "1  really  had 
to  get  my  head  to  the  library.  The  fact  is, 
at  Brown  I've  been  working  very,  very 
hard."  j.T. 


INVESTIGATIONS: 

No  discrimination  in 
financial-aid  grants 

To  a  financial  aid  office  beset  by 
pickehng  students  and  a  budget  that 
won't  be  keeping  pace  with  next  year's 
tuition  increase,  it  came  as  good  news: 
the  U.S.  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR) 
found  Brown  in  full  compliance  with 
federal  regulations  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race  or  sex. 
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The  investigation,  carried  out  this 
fall,  came  after  complaints  were  filed  at 
the  OCR  by  minority  students  at  Brown, 
who  claimed  that  the  University's 
financial-aid  office  was  discriminating 
against  minorities  in  its  financial 
awards.  The  OCR  looked  at  Brown's 
graduate  and  undergraduate  records  for 
the  academic  years  1978-79  and  1979-80 
and  concluded  that  that  was  not  the 
case.  What  they  did  find: 

n  Slightly  more  minority  students 
than  non-minority  students  who  ap- 
plied for  financial  aid  got  it. 

D  Slightly  more  minority  students 
who  applied  for  aid  received  outright 
grants  rather  than  loan  packages  (the 
former  being  more  desirable). 

n  In  proportion  to  which  they 
apply,  men  and  women  are  equally 
likely  to  be  awarded  financial  aid,  al- 
though, for  no  obvious  reason,  far  more 
men  apply  for  financial  aid  than  wo- 
men. 

As  an  institution  that  relies  on  fed- 
eral funds.  Brown  must  comply  with 
the  laws  of  Title  VI  —  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  —  and  Title  IX,  the  1972  leg- 
islation prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  Brown  was  not  alone 
last  year  in  facing  the  steely  glare  of  a 
federal  review  for  these  laws.  More 
than  200  institutions  were  reviewed  by 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  1980;  Brown 
was  one  of  fifty-three  found  in  com- 
pliance. 

Although  the  University  was 
cleared  of  out  and  out  bias,  the  OCR  did 
urge  that  Brown  make  a  greater  effort  to 
attract  minorities  to  its  graduate  pro- 
gram. Graduate  enrollment  of  minor- 
ities at  Brown  currently  stands  at  a  mea- 
ger 3  percent.  /.T. 

CONFERENCES: 

Whatever  happened  to 
American  productivity? 

U.S.  productivity  —  once  the  envy 
of  the  world,  now  spiralling  downward 
—  was  the  focus  of  a  two-day  confer- 
ence at  Brown  in  February.  Sponsored 
by  AIESEC,  a  student  organization 
whose  name  is  an  acronym  for  the 
French  words  for  International  Associ- 
ation of  Students  in  Economics  and 
Business  Management,  the  conference 
brought  local  business  leaders,  well- 
known  economists  and  academics, 
labor  representatives,  government  offi- 
cials, and  students  together  for  two 
days  of  lectures,  talks,  and  intense 


discussion. 

"The  problem  of  declining  prodi 
tivity  can  only  be  resolved,"  said  AIE 
SEC  president  Stephen  Harper  '82 
when  he  opened  the  conference,  "if  i 
the  members  of  the  production  proc6 
work  together."  And  that  was  the  idi 
behind  the  conference:  bring  all  the  r 
essary  participants  together  to  see  w 
could  be  done.  AIESEC  students  are 
serious  about  business;  most  of  then- 
know  that's  exactly  what  they  want  t 
go  into,  and  they  expend  much  ener 
arranging  internships  in  Rhode  Islar 
for  students  from  AlESEC's  fifty-eigl 
member  nations,  so  that  Brown  AIE5 
students,  in  turn,  can  have  internshi 
abroad.  These  students  are  bullish  o 
business,  and  the  conference  they  oi 
ganized  reflected  their  care  and  con- 
cern, as  future  business  leaders,  for 
America's  declining  economic 
performance. 

The  conference  included  four  ki 
note  addresses  —  one  each  from  an 
economist,  a  representative  from  rrn 
agement,  another  from  labor,  and  a 
nancial  expert  —  followed  by  a  luncl 
eon  address  by  Saburo  Okito,  Japan 
representative  for  external  economi( 
lations  and,  for  a  brief  Hme  last  year 
foreign  minister.  The  300  invited  gU' 
then  spent  the  afternoon  in  seminar 
that  touched  on  issues  related  to  the 
productivity  slowdown,  ranging  froi 
an  analysis  of  capital  formation  and 
flation  by  Michael  Evans  '60,  an  oft- 
quoted  Washington  economist  [BAA 
March  1979],  to  a  Marxist  perspectiv 
given  by  David  Gordon  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research.  Gordon  i 
prised  his  audience  with  the  inform, 
tion  that  he,  too,  had  once  been  a  mi 
ber  of  AIESEC,  with  an  internship 
abroad  that  put  him  to  work  for  a  Ge 
man  bra  factory. 

Some  highlights  from  the  confei 

n  William  Nordhaus,  John  Mu; 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Yale,  oper 
the  conference  with  a  recital  of  bleak 
statistics  —  the  bleak  statistics  that  g 
the  conference  its  purpose:  After  a 
growth  in  productivity  (which  is  me; 
ured  by  dividing  hours  worked  into 
Gross  National  Product)  of  2.5  perce 
for  most  of  the  fifties  and  sixhes,  pro 
ductivity  growth  in  this  countr\' 
dropped  to  less  than  three-tenths  of 
percent  in  the  seventies.  "Roughly  o 
percent  of  the  productivity  slowdow 
said  the  economist,  who  ser\ed  on 
President  Carter's  Council  of  Econor 
Advisors,  "is  unexplained  by  any  stt 


have  seen  —  and  that  does  raise  ques- 
oiis  about  what  is  going  on.  I  think 
lat  in  this  unexplained  part  of  the  pro- 
uctivity  slowdown  there  is  a  signifi- 
ant  element  of  what  I  like  to  call  deple- 
on  —  depletion  in  a  metaphorical  as 
ell  as  a  literal  sense.  I  think  that  one  of 
ie  things  that  has  happened  in  the 
'nited  States  and  other  countries  is  that 
lanv  of  the  opportunities  for  change, 
)r  technical  change,  have  been  de- 
leted over  the  last  decade  or  two." 

After  offering  some  examples  — the 
bvious  one  of  oil,  the  less  obvious  ones 
f  scale  economies  in  industry  that  have 
oeen  played  out,"  the  end  of  rebuild- 
ig  war-torn  economies  and  exploita- 
on  of  resources  in  foreign  markets  — 
e  added,  "I  wonder  whether  in  fact 
>ere  has  been  some  depletion  — slow- 
town  —  in  the  general  level  of  inventive- 
ss  in  the  country."  A  recent  study,  he 
lid,  shows  that  patented  inventions 
ave  slowed  considerably  from  the  fif- 
s  to  the  present. 

n  Robert  Straetz,  chairman  and 
lief  executive  officer  of  Textron,  com- 
lented  in  another  keynote  address  on 
le  frequent  references  to  Japan.  "It's 
;ry  'in'  these  days,"  he  said,  "to  talk 
30ut  Japan,  to  point  to  its  high  rate  of 
roductivity  growth,  and  to  say  that  we 
lould  use  the  Japanese  system  as  a 
ueprint  for  our  own.  But  the  answer  is 
3t  that  simple.  Certainly,  we  can  learn 
uch  from  the  Japanese  experience 
nee  World  War  II,  and  we  may  find 
inciples  that  can  be  adopted  for  use  in 
e  United  States.  But  the  answers  for 
are  much  deeper  and  go  far  beyond 
16  simple  position  of  policy  used  suc- 
issfuUy  by  the  Japanese." 

But  he  couldn't  resist  some  com- 
msons  to  Japan  of  his  own.  Pointing 
it  that  U.S.  government  regulations 
jve  created  "a  whole  new  growth  in- 
istry  —  the  legal  profession,"  he  told 
e  audience,  "I've  got  nothing  against 
wyers,  but  the  sheer  shift  in  numbers 
)es  say  something  about  our  national 
iorities.  The  U.S.  now  has  roughly 
^enty  times  as  many  lawyers  per  ca- 
ta  as  Japan,  and  four  times  as  many  as 
est  Germany.  Put  another  way,  out  of 
ery  10,000  citizens  in  Japan,  one  is  a 
ivyer,  three  are  accountants,  and  four 
indred  are  scientists  and  engineers, 
ut  of  every  10,000  citizens  in  the 
lited  States,  twenty  are  lawyers,  forty 
accountants  —  and  only  seventy  are 
ientists  and  engineers. 

"Until  we  switch  our  priorities 
m  how  to  regulate  and  how  to  litigate 


to  an  emphasis  on  how  to  produce  new 
products  and  be  competitive,"  he  con- 
cluded, "we're  not  going  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  industrial  base." 

n  Saburo  Okoto  only  increased  the 
U.S.  inferiority  complex  about  Japan 
with  his  luncheon  address.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Japanese  cooperation  between 
management,  labor,  and  government 
had  his  listeners  frankly  envious.  "A 
national  preference  for  saving  for  the 
future  instead  of  consumption  now," 
he  said  (referring  to  Japan's  20-percent 
savings  rate  in  comparison  to  the 
United  States'  5  percent),  "along  with 
industry's  willingness  to  wait  for  long- 
term  profits  and  to  invest  in  plant  and 
equipment  for  efficiency,  have  com- 
bined to  make  possible  an  increase  in 
productivity." 

n  President  Reagan's  new  supply- 
side  economics  evoked  much  debate 
and  cautious  optimism  from  many  pre- 
sent. Henry  Woodbridge,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
Trust  and  co-chairman,  with  Parker 
Professor  George  Borts,  of  the  confer- 
ence, ended  his  keynote  address  by  not- 
ing that  the  American  Bankers  Associ- 
ation had  voted  at  its  last  convention  to 
make  the  passage  of  Mr.  Reagan's  poli- 
cies its  top  priority  for  the  coming  year. 
Perhaps  the  most  stirring  recommenda- 
tion came,  again,  from  the  Japanese 
side.  "Looking  back  on  the  progress  of 
Japan's  economic  policies  since  World 
War  II,"  Okito  said,  "I  suspect  that  the 
emphasis  has  always  been  placed  on  se- 
curing supply  capacity  —  Japan  has,  in 
fact,  been  implementing  supply-side 
policies.  I  notice,"  he  added  with  a  grin, 
"that  many  of  the  economists  in  Japan 
trained  in  the  U.S.  and  they  are  more 
interested  in  demand  aspects  — but 
most  of  the  managers  have  been  supply- 
side  economists." 

Bruce  K.  MacLaury,  president  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  gave  the  final 
speech  of  the  conference.  Then  Alvearo 
Monteleagre  '82,  the  conference's  coor- 
dinator, bid  the  group  farewell,  thank- 
ing the  local  businesses,  labor  organiza- 
tions and  the  University  for  under- 
writing the  event,  and  adding:  "We  are 
facing  an  economic  crisis  that  threatens 
national  confrontation  and  paralysis. 
Instead,  we  should  be  working  in  teams 
—  not  only  teams  of  individuals,  but 
teams  of  interest  groups.  We  have  to  re- 
alize that  our  problems  will  not  be 
solved  without  short-term  sacrifices  for 
the  collective  good.  We  must  clearly 
understand:  we  are  an  interdependent 


society,  living  in  a  world  of  inter- 
dependence." j.T. 

EVENTS: 

John  Raitt  to  sing 
at  17th  Pops 

The  crowd  that  filled  Broadway's 
Majestic  Theater  for  the  premiere  of 
Carousel  on  the  night  of  April  19,  1945, 
was  the  first  New  York  audience  that 
John  Raitt  ever  faced.  One  year  later, 
his  "Billy  Bigelow"  had  been  voted  the 
best  performance  of  the  season  by  an 
actor  in  a  musical  by  both  the  New  York 
Drama  Critics  and  the  Donaldson 
Awards  Committee. 

John  Raitt's  career  has  been  in  orbit 
ever  since,  and  on  Saturday,  May  30,  he 
will  return  to  Brown  as  the  featured  vo- 
calist at  the  seventeenth  annual  Com- 
mencement Pops  Concert.  Raitt  ap- 
peared at  the  Pops  in  1968,  teaming  that 
year  with  Martha  Wright.  He  will  sing 
this  May  with  the  Rhode  Island  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  George  Kent  con- 
ductor, in  a  program  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Pembroke  College  Club. 

Ticket  prices  for  the  Pops  remain 
the  same.  Individual  tickets  sell  for  $8 
and  $5,  with  reserved  tables  of  ten  avail- 
able for  $80  and  $50.  Patrons'  tables,  in 
a  preferred  location,  are  $135.  Checks 
should  be  made  out  to  Brown  Club  of 
Rhode  Island  and  mailed  to  Pops  Con- 
cert, Box  1859,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  02912.  /fly  Barry 

People  and  Programs 

n  The  Corporation  has  approved 
the  proposal  for  a  two-year  program 
leading  to  a  master  in  business  econom- 
ics degree.  Already  approved  by  the 
Brown  faculty  last  May,  the  M.B.E.  pro- 
gram will  concentrate  on  economic  the- 
ory applied  to  business  subjects,  with 
courses  in  marketing,  management,  fi- 
nance, and  accounting.  With  the  Corpo- 
ration's approval,  plans  are  now  under- 
way to  select  an  advisory  committee  of 
prominent  businessmen  around  the 
country  to  help  structure  and  fund  the 
program  as  well  as  provide  summer  in- 
ternship placements  between  the  first 
and  second  years. 
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WOMEN'S  HOCKEY: 

Crafts  leads  the  way 
to  Ivy  co-championship 

Amv  Crafts  can  only  say  that  the 
comparison  is  flattering,  and  greets 
mention  of  it  bv  a  casual  shrugging  of 
the  shoulders  and  a  smile  that  reflects  a 
touch  of  embarrassment.  The  com- 
parison is  with  Mike  Bossy,  the  high- 
scoring  forward  of  the  New  York 
Islanders  of  the  National  Hockey 
League. 

While  Bossv  was  gaining  recogni- 
tion for  his  attainment  of  an  unprece- 
dented 50  goals  in  his  first  fifty  games  of 
the  NHL  season,  Crafts  was  doing  some 
record-setting  of  her  own.  In  the  first 
fifty  games  she  has  plaved  over  three 
years  for  the  Brown  women's  hockey 
team.  Crafts  found  the  net  52  times. 

The  junior  from  Weston,  Massa- 
chusetts, finished  the  year  with  career 
totals  of  58  goals  and  57  assists,  and  she 
has  one  more  vear  of  competition  left. 
She  has  been  a  first-team  All-Ivy  selec- 
tion for  three  years  now,  capping  off 
this  past  season  by  leading  the  Pandas 
to  a  tie  for  the  Ivy  championship  and 
being  named  co-Iw  League  Player  of 
the  Year. 

But  in  spite  of  all  of  the  accolades 
that  have  been  bestowed  upon  her. 
Crafts  seems  as  if  she  would  be  more 
comfortable  being  regarded  as  a  play- 
maker  rather  than  a  star  and  goal 
scorer. 


"I  don't  consider  myself  a  big  goal 
scorer,"  she  said  after  the  season.  "That 
part  of  the  game  has  never  come  easy 
for  me.  I  would  rather  try  to  be  a  com- 
plete player." 

In  that.  Crafts  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. She  was  the  league's  third  lead- 
ing scorer  this  season,  but  her  even  total 
of  22  goals  and  22  assists  made  her  a  rar- 
ity among  the  top  scorers.  Most  of  the 
other  high  scorers  accumulated  several 
more  goals  than  assists. 

"If  1  was  good  enough  to  score 
every  time  I  got  on  the  ice,  that  would 
be  nice,"  Crafts  commented.  "But  1  real- 
ize that  1  have  certain  limitations.  I  owe 
it  to  the  team  to  do  other  things.  And 
besides,  I  like  to  set  up  other  players  for 
scores." 

Still,  there  is  a  time  for  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  game,  she  conceded. 
"Sometimes  you  have  to  take  charge. 
The  trick,  though,  is  knowing  when." 

Crafts  has  not  always  been  the 
"take-charge"  player  during  the  course 
of  her  career.  Before  coming  to  Brown, 
she  played  for  a  club  team  in  Waltham, 
Massachusetts,  for  seven  years.  Far 
from  being  the  offensive  force  she  be- 
came for  the  Pandas,  she  played  on  de- 
fense and  was  shrouded  in  the  relative 
anonymity  common  to  players  on  the 
back  lines. 

Even  prior  to  her  organized  playing 
days.  Crafts  played  games  with  neigh- 
borhood friends  on  local  ponds.  Those 
games,  she  recalled,  were  like  a  "family 
affair,"  with  the  emphasis  on  having 
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Amy  Craffs.  Taking  dwrge. 

fun  with  some  of  the  other  bovs  and 
girls  on  the  block. 

Yet  her  talent  in  the  sport  was 
always  evident,  and  she  was  able  to 
more  than  hold  her  own  against  the 
competition  at  the  pond,  both  male  a 
female.  "I  don't  think  I  would  have  C( 
dnued  if  I  hadn't  been  able  to,"  she  s; 
with  a  broad  smile. 

That  talent  was  enough  to  carry 
Crafts  and  the  Pandas  to  a  relatively 
successful  first  part  of  this  past  seasoi 
with  the  team  winning  six  of  its  first 
eleven  games.  But  then  the  Pandas 
dropped  their  final  five  regular  seasoi 
games,  suffering  a  serious  scoring  ani 
confidence  drought  going  into  the  Iv^ 
championship  tournament. 

"It  got  to  a  point  where  we  didn' 


Scoreboard 

(February  3  J  to  March  21} 

Men's  Basketball  (9-17) 
Brown  43,  Cornell  42 
Columbia  52,  Brown  49 
Penn  66,  Brown  58 
Princeton  40,  Brown  33 
Columbia  59,  Brown  47 
Cornell  69,  Brown  52 
Brown  79,  Dartmouth  63 
Brown  73,  Harvard  65 

Women's  Basketball  (8-17) 
Brown  68,  Cornell  43 
Brown  79,  Barnard  35 
Brown  60,  Harvard  51 
Princeton  62,  Brown  44 
Yale  84,  Brown  36 
Penn  75,  Brown  58 
Brown  81,  Barnard  46 
Har%'ard  70,  Brown  55 
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Men's  Hockey  (5-20-1) 

Dartmouth  8,  Brown  4 
Providence  9,  Brown  2 
New  Hampshire  6,  Brown  1 
Yale  6,  Brown  4 
Clarkson  7,  Brown  4 
St.  Lawrence  3,  Brown  2 
Cornell  7,  Brown  2 
Princeton  4,  Brown  2 

Women's  Hockey  (8-10-1) 

Brown  9,  Connecticut  2 
Cortland  1,  Brown  0 
Cornell  5,  Brown  2 
Providence  6,  Brown  0 
Princeton  6,  Brown  3 
Boston  University  5,  Brown  2 
Brown  7,  Yale  2  ' 
Brown  3,  Princeton  2  (OT) 
Brown  4,  Cornell  4  (40T) 


Men's  Swimming  (7-5) 
Brown  71,  Connecticut  42 
Columbia  63,  Brown  50 
Brown  68,  Penn  45 
Brown  70,  Army  43 
Dartmouth  72,  Brown  41 
6th  of  25  in  Easterns 

Women's  Swimming  (10-0) 

Brown  93,  Manhattanville  45 
2nd  of  8  in  Ivies  at  Brown 
4th  of  25  in  Easterns 

Men's  Wrestling  (7-4) 
Brown  39,  Trinity  3 
Yale  37,  Brown  11 
Harvard  37,  Brown  13 
Boston  University  37,  Brown  6 

Women's  Squash  (7-4) 

Brown  5,  Trinity  2 
Princeton  7,  Brown  0 


Brown  6,  Smith  1 
Brown  6,  Penn  1 
Brown  4,  Welleslev  3 
Brown  6,  Vassar  1 

Men's  Indoor  Track  (5-5) 

Brown  76,  Dartmouth  67 
Brown  76,  Columbia  27 
Brown  76,  Union  1 
7th  of  10  in  Heptagonals 

Women's  Gymnastics  (9-0) 

Brown  122.35,  Connecticut  College  111.55 
Brown  122.35,  Rhode  Island  College  105.1. 
Brown  117.95,  Connecticut  115.15 
Brown  117.95,  Vermont  111.65 
4th  of  7  in  Ivies 

Men's  Tennis  (1-0) 
Brown  7,  Richmond  2 

Men's  Lacrosse  (0-1) 

Hobart  20,  Brown  13 


emember  what  it  was  like  to  score," 
rafts  said.  "It  seemed  like  there  was  a 
)oard  over  the  net.  We  started  passing 
he  puck  too  much,  hoping  that  some- 
me  else  would  finish  up  the  play  with  a 
;oal." 

To  shake  up  the  team.  Coach  Steve 
ihea  switched  around  the  players  play- 
ng  on  each  line  prior  to  the  tourna- 
nent.  The  strategy  paid  off,  as  Shea's 
'andas  won  two  straight  games  to  get 
hem  to  the  finals  against  Cornell. 

In  the  opening  tournament  game, 
Irafts  led  the  way  with  four  goals  as  the 
"andas  whipped  Yale,  7-2.  In  the  semi- 
in.il,  the  Pandas  trailed  Princeton  by  a 
;oal  with  thirty  seconds  left  when  jun- 
or  forward  Pam  Boone  stole  the  puck  in 
he  Tiger  end  of  the  ice.  She  flipped  the 
nick  to  Crafts,  who  slapped  it  into  the 
let  and  sent  the  game  into  overtime. 
5nly  a  minute  into  the  extra  session 
reshman  Cheryl  Stahl  poked  home  the 
;ame  winner. 
I         The  championship  game  was  a 
nemorable  one.  The  Pandas  led  Cornell 
n  the  third  period,  4-2.  But  Cornell 
taged  a  fierce  rally  which  left  the  score 
.  ied  at  four  apiece  at  the  end  of  regu- 
j  ition  time.  The  two  talented  teams 
(,  hen  battled  through  four  grueling  over- 
s  ime  periods  before  agreeing  to  end  the 

;ame  in  a  tie,  creating  a  tie  for  the 
(  eague  championship. 
,         To  Crafts,  who  scored  twice  in  the 
J  ;ame,  ending  the  contest  then  was  a 
I  ensible  choice:  "I  couldn't  imagine 

laving  the  two  teams  take  penalty  shots 
■^  a  decide  it  at  that  point.  After  we  both 
ji  ought  so  hard,  it  would  have  been 
li,  heap  to  end  it  that  way.  And  if  we  kept 

(laying,  the  game  would  have  ended 
[„  in  a  fluke  play,  like  a  mental  error  or  a 
physical  lapse.  At  that  point,  it  would 
lardly  have  been  fair." 

'Vinter  Roundup 

The  women's  swimming  team  fin- 
ihed  just  short  of  its  goal  for  the  sea- 
on,  coming  in  a  close  second  in  the 
iree-day-long  Ivy  League  Champion- 
hips,  held  at  Brown's  Smith  Swim 
'enter.  Coach  Dave  Roach  figured  that 
is  swimmers  could  trail  eventual  win- 
er  Princeton  after  two  days  of  the  com- 
etition  and  still  win  during  the  meet's 
1st  day  because  of  his  squad's  strength 
1  that  day's  events. 

The  team  fell  behind  by  a  bit  too 
luch,  however,  to  a  strong  Tiger  squad 
ith  the  necessary  depth  to  win  the 
tie.  The  top  sixteen  finishers  in  each 


event  scored  points,  giving  a  definite 
advantage  to  the  team  with  the  best 
"second  line"  swimmers.  Princeton  was 
that  team  this  year. 

The  Bruins  went  on  to  finish  an  im- 
pressive fourth  place  in  the  twenty-five 
team  Eastern  Seaboard  championships. 

Of  the  very  impressive  crew  of 
Brown  swimmers,  two  went  on  to  gain 
Ail-American  recognition  for  their  per- 
formances at  the  AIAW  Women's 
Swimming  Championships,  held  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

Freshman  star  Elaine  Palmer 
gained  All- American  honors  in  four  of 
the  five  events  she  entered.  She  fin- 
ished ninth  in  the  400-yard  individual 
medley,  tenth  in  the  200-yard  back- 
stroke, thirteenth  in  the  100  backstroke, 
and  sixteenth  in  the  100  individual 
medley. 

Sophomore  Carol  Downey  was 
named  Ail-American  in  the  500  freestyle 
with  a  sixteenth-place  finish.  All  of 
Downey  and  Palmer's  times  were  new 
Brown  and  Ivy  League  bests. 

n  Paced  by  its  two  freshman  stars, 
the  women's  gymnastics  team  com- 
pleted its  first-ever  undefeated  season 
this  year.  Coach  Jackie  Court's  charges 
won  all  nine  dual  meets  of  the  year,  and 


freshmen  Debbi  Fuhrman  and  Tracy 
Vietze  were  the  major  forces  behind  the 
team's  success. 

Fuhrman  and  Vietze  both  fared 
well  in  the  Ivy  championships,  held  at 
Penn.  Fuhrman  placed  fourth  in  floor 
exercise,  fourth  on  bars,  and  third  in 
vaulting,  which  was  good  for  fifth  in  the 
all-around  competition.  Vietze  finished 
third  in  the  beam  competition  and 
eighth  in  all-around. 

The  team  garnered  fourth  place  in 
the  Ivies.  They  might  have  done  better 
had  it  not  been  for  injuries  to  three  key 
performers  prior  to  the  meet,  which 
kept  them  out  of  the  competition. 

Fuhrman  will  advance  to  the  re- 
gional championship  meet;  she  is  cur- 
rently ranked  second  among  the  gym- 
nasts slated  to  compete  there.  Vietze 
just  missed  qualifying  for  that  meet, 
missing  the  required  scores  by  only  a 
fraction  of  a  point. 

n  The  men's  basketball  team 
ended  its  season  on  a  happy  note,  beat- 
ing Dartmouth  and  Harvard  at  Marvel 
Gym  on  the  final  weekend  of  the  sea- 
son. The  wins  left  the  Bruins  with  a  9-17 
season  record,  good  for  a  tie  for  fourth 
place  in  the  Ivies. 

continued  on  pa}(e  56 
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Brown's  Alumni  Office 
has  an  opening  . . . 


We  are  looking  for  someone  to  join  Brown  s  alumni  staff  tfiis  summer  as  an  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Alumni  Relations,  Tfie  job  s  responsibilities  include  working  witti 
students  and  alumni  on  the  award-winning  Student-Alumni  Relations  Committee 
(SARC)  programs 

Seminars  On  Survival  —  alumni  answering  seniors'  questions  about  leases,  car- 
buying,  what  it's  like  to  live  in  New  York  City  Career  Forums  —  alumni  bringing 
their  career  knowledge  to  the  campus  Externships  —  alumni   adopting  '  a  junior 
for  a  week  to  demonstrate  what  being  a  banker,  a  businessman,  a  social  worker  is 
all  about  And  a  growing  list  of  other  projects 

We're  looking  for  a  Brown  graduate,  someone  who  can  stay  in  touch  with  student 
attitudes  and  ideas,  someone  who  has  had  some  expenence  with  how  events  are 
organized  and  an  understanding  of  how  an  organization  works,  someone  who  can 
work  well  with  a  variety  of  people  and  who  is  looking  for  the  challenge  of  a  growing 
program  and  all  the  hard  work  and  unusual  hours  that  are  involved- 

The  benefits?  Working  in  the  University  atmosphere.  Staying  in  touch  with  stu- 
dents Bringing  the  experience  of  alumni  to  the  campus  to  enrich  the  life  of  its  stu- 
dents. Working  with  interesting  people 

Interested?  Send  your  resume  and  any  supporting  material  to  Sallie  K.  Riggs,  Box 
1 920  Brown  University.  Providence,  Rl  0291 2  by  tvlay  1 5. 

Brown  is  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 
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BECAUSE 

T'T'A^     Brown's  dance  courses  are  for  dancers  - 
X  A    ^     and  lawyers,  engineers,  and  historians 

FUN 


Karen  Siffdop',  in  front  of 
dancers)  leads  her  jazz  workshop 
class.  At  right,  Julie  Strandberg 
(center).  Broicn's  dance  director, 
loatches  dancers  perform. 
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By  Jack  Carroll 


It's  early  March.  The  kind  of  afternoon  that  af- 
firms that  spring  is  indeed  on  the  way.  I  arrive 
early  for  the  interview  and  decide  to  wait  out- 
side the  Ashamu  Dance  Studio.  Suddenly  the 
sound  of  contemporary  music  bursts  from  an  open 
window.  Passers-by  turn  to  watch  with  me.  Julie 
Strandberg,  director  of  dance  at  Brown,  stands  at 
one  end  of  the  large  room,  her  image  reflected  in 
the  wall  of  mirrors  behind  her.  Her  lithe  body 
begins  to  move  to  the  beat  of  the  music.  She  turns 
and  dances  across  the  wooden  floor.  Energetic. 
Vital.  Free.  And  they  follow.  Forty-five  student 
dancers,  men  and  women  dressed  in  a  colorful  as- 
sortment of  rehearsal  clothes,  modeling  their  own 
movements  after  hers. 

The  Brown  Dance  Company  in  the  early 
stages  of  practice?  Next  year's  hopefuls  for  yet  an- 
other production  of  A  Chorus  Line?  Not  at  all.  As 
Julie  comments  later,  "We  do  turn  out  one  or  two 
professional  dancers  every  year,  but  most  of  the 
other  200  enroll  simply  because  they  enjoy  dance. 
Theatre  Arts  majors  benefit  from  the  training  in 
terms  of  performance,  but  most  of  our  students 
take  dance  because  it  helps  them  stay  fit."  She 

continued  on  page  24 
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Working  at  the  Ni  1 1    /in'/c-  ^tnindlvrg  i^  in  Ihc  tcntci  n/  the  lliinl  put  tire,  at  far  Icit  in  I  lie  lomth. 


'A  university  is  a  place  where  artist,  humanist,  and 

scientist  can  co-exist  and  communicate  in  an  atmosphere  of 

excellence,  scholarship,  mutual  respect,  and  trust.  Our  new 

Ashamu  Dance  Studio  is  a  symbol  of  this  openness  and 

willingness  to  share.  The  great  arched  windows  look  out  on  to 

campus,  and  the  dancers  work  daily  with  an  awareness  of  and  in 

harmony  with  nature  and  the  world  outside.  But,  perhaps  more 

importantly,  the  outside  world  feels  welcome  to  watch, 

to  question,  and  often  to  join  us' 

— Julie  Strandberg 
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Concentration — it'swomierful. 

laughs.  "And  the  program  is  growing  faster  than 
the  staff." 

Julie  attributes  much  of  this  increase  to  the 
high  visibility  of  the  facility,  which  was  dedicated 
in  1979.  Theatre  Arts  professor  James  Barnhill  in- 
vited her  to  join  the  faculty  in  1973,  but  until  the 
studio  opened,  she  taught  wherever  space  became 
available.  "We  were  really  homeless."  Now  the 
Ashamu,  with  its  excellent  sound  system  capable 
of  handling  reel-to-reel  tapes,  cassettes,  and  re- 
cordings, its  lounge  area  and  its  dressing  rooms 
complete  with  lockers  and  showers,  has  helped  to 
create,  Strandberg  says,  "a  feeling  of  a  community 
of  dancers." 

In  addition  to  Julie,  the  part-time  faculty  in- 
cludes Rick  Solomon  and  Marty  Sprague,  who 
teach  modern  dance  and  ballet.  Greg  Little's  Afro- 
Caribbean  Jazz  class  meets  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  to  make  it  accessible  to  area 
residents  as  well  as  students.  Karen  Siff's  Jazz 
Workshop,  although  not  an  official  course,  still 
draws  twenty-five  students  after  regular  class 
hours. 

Julie's  love  of  the  arts  began  when  her  moth- 
er, a  professional  pianist  and  composer,  intro- 
duced her  to  dance  via  music.  They  have  collab- 
orated on  a  number  of  projects.  The  most  recent,  a 
work  for  children  entitled  Santa  Claus  and  the  Uni- 
corn, has  been  performed  in  New  York  City.  Plans 
are  underway  for  a  tour  of  it  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  possibly  to  France  and  Brazil,  where  Julie  will 
train  local  children  to  perform  the  piece  with  her. 

Julie  says  of  her  work  with  beginning  danc- 
ers, "I  couldn't  do  it  unless  I  was  actively  dancing. 
My  teaching  and  my  dancing  are  all  one."  Seven 

continued  on  page  26 
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years  with  the  Rliode  Island  Dance  Repertory 
Company,  and  her  need  to  maintain  a  studio  in 
New  York,  despite  the  inherent  commuting  prob- 
lems, attest  to  this.  While  acknowledging  that 
manv  dancers  start  their  teaching  careers  after 
their  professional  retirement,  Strandberg  asserts 
that  she  would  rather  deal  with  the  problems  of  a 
dual  career.  "I  don't  want  to  teach  from  memory." 
A  student  interrupts  our  conversation.  He  has 
finally  put  his  proposed  dance  project  into  words, 
and  he  requires  feedback.  Julie  reads  his  paper; 
she  points  out  some  unclear  transitions.  He  agrees 
to  rethink  his  ideas  and  retrieves  his  paper  —  ap- 
proved with  reservations.  "The  students  are  very 
creative.  Because  they  are  new  to  dance,  they 
often  bring  an  innovative  way  of  looking  at  dance 
as  an  art  form."  She  smiles.  "He'll  work  it  out  all 
right." 

The  strong  sense  of  involvement  often  leads 
to  large-scale  productions.  The  Dance  Ex- 
tension, which  the  students  manage,  tours 
to  area  schools  and  colleges.  Hniisel  and  Grctel,  a 
dance-drama  evolved  entirely  by  students,  has  be- 
come a  favorite  in  the  repertoire.  "We  could  really 
expand  Dance  Extension  if  we  had  a  business 
manager  to  promote  the  work  and  handle  book- 
ings. That  would  keep  it  growing." 

The  annual  dance  concert,  held  in  February, 
usually  contains  new  works  choreographed  by 
alumni  for  the  company.  Known  as  "setting  a 
piece  on  a  dancer,"  Strandberg  considers  creating 
new  pieces  essential  to  dancers  because  it  permits 
a  sense  of  objectivity  that  a  performer  can  rarely 
achieve.  "Studying  yourself  at  work  in  the  studio 


mirror  is  not  the  same  as  dealing  with  a  dancer  ir 
terpreting  your  ideas."  In  addition  to  her  own 
concert  work,  Julie  enjoys  the  interaction  that 
occurs  when  she  choreographs  Sock  and  Buskin 
productions  such  as  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
and  Brigadoon. 

Although  Brown  has  not  indicated  any  desii 
to  become  a  conservatory,  Strandberg  believes 
that  a  Dance  Concentration  within  the  Theatre 
Arts  Department  remains  a  realistic  goal.  Ever- 
increasing  enrollments  have  caused  students 
to  request  more  advanced  study.  For  example. 
Theatre  Arts  32  —  Composition,  which  began  aj 
an  experiment,  now  averages  a  dozen  apprentic 
choreographers  each  year.  "We  can  provide  sen 
ous  dance  studies  for  students  who  will  continu 
their  training  after  graduation.  Five  or  six  do  thi: 
every  year."  To  offer  a  dance  concentration,  mo 
studio  space  and  a  classroom,  for  courses  such  a 
Dance  History,  will  be  needed.  Another  AshamP'''^ 
She  laughs.  "So  many  of  them  keep  coming  bac 
The  place  is  never  empty." 

The  interview  over,  she  crosses  the  studio  t 
offer  some  assistance  to  a  female  student  warmi 
up  at  the  barre.  The  young  man  with  his  dance 
project  on  paper  intercepts  once  again.  Julie  noi 
as  she  reads  through  his  revisions.  Apparently, 
"worked  it  out"  just  fine. 

We  wave  our  farewells  as  she  moves  towar 
the  waiting  dancer.  I  leave  the  studio  and  enter 
the  lounge  where  a  group  of  tomorrow's  lawye 
scientists,  business  people,  engineers,  and  antl 
pologists  are  getting  ready  for  Julie's  3  o'clock 
class.  Not  surprisingly,  they  all  look  like  dancei 
to  me. 
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ELEMENTS  OF 
SUPPLY-SIDE  ECONOMICS  (I): 

Professor  Reagan's  new 
course  in  an  old  subject 

By  Robert  W.  Stewart  '74 


Supply-side  economics.  A  fancy 
new  name  for  some  stale  patent 
medicine?  Or  a  potent  new  cure 
for  the  nation's  economic  ills?  Those  are 
the  questions  being  debated  now  in 
Washington  as  President  Reagan's  mas- 
sive budget  and  tax  cuts  go  before  the 
Congress. 

Brown  professor  George  H.  Borts,  a 
leading  conservative  economist  and  for 
twelve  years  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Ainchcnn  Eccmvuk  Reiueiv,  thinks  that 
Mr.  Reagan's  program  isn't  necessarily 
a  pure  "supply-side"  approach.  Al- 
though he  is  heartened  by  the  conserva- 
tive bent  of  the  Reagan  program,  he 
warns  that  it  has  some  serious  short- 
comings. 

But  that's  getting  ahead  of  the 
story.  For  most  of  us  who  grew  up  after 
the  Great  Depression,  supply-side  eco- 
nomics is  a  decidedly  unfamiliar  way  of 
looking  at  the  world.  "Supply-side  eco- 
nomics is  based  on  the  notion  that  vari- 
ations in  output  are  a  response,  not  to 
demand,  but  to  the  rewards  of  investing 
and  working,"  Borts  explains.  If  you 
went  to  school  after  the  1930s  were 
over,  Borts  says,  you  probably  learned 
the  economic  gospel  according  to  John 
Maynard  Keynes. 

Remember  the  explanation  of  what 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  did  when 
it  was  confronted  with  epidemic  unem- 
ployment and  plummeting  wages  in  the 
early  1930s?  How  it  launched  massive 
government  spending  programs  to  get 
the  ravaged  economy  back  on  its  feet? 
Well,  the  idea  came  from  Keynes,  a 
Briton  who  published  his  most  impor- 
tant book  in  1936.  It  was  called  The  Gen- 
eral Theory  of  Employment ,  Interest  and 
Monei/. 

In  bad  times,  went  Keynes's 
unorthodox  argument,  the  government 
ought  to  intervene  in  the  economy  by 
spending  more  money  than  it  takes  in. 
That  puts  cash  in  people's  pockets. 


With  it,  they  will  go  out  and  buy  goods 
and  services,  create  new  jobs,  and  stim- 
ulate economic  growth.  In  the  current 
parlance,  you  might  call  Keynes  a  "de- 
mand-side" economist.  In  any  case,  his 
message —  stimulate  demand  and  you 
stimulate  economic  growth  —  has  been 
embraced  by  every  administration  in 
Washington  for  the  last  half-century. 
Until  now. 

Supply-siders  look  at  the  world  in  a 
different  way.  They  say  the  government 
is  wrong  to  try  to  get  people  to  spend 
more  money.  Rather,  they  say  the  gov- 
ernment should  fashion  its  taxes  and 
regulations  to  encourage  producers  to 
make  more  goods  —  that  is,  stimulate 
the  supply  rather  than  the  demand  side 
of  the  economy.  Supply-siders  reject 
Keynes's  notion  that  the  government 
should  prop  up  the  country's  demand 
for  goods  and  services  through  govern- 
ment spending  policies. 

In  fact,  supply-siders  are  not  far  re- 
moved philosophically  from  the  clas- 
sical laissez-faire  economist  Adam 
Smith,  who  wrote  The  Wealth  of  Nations 
in  1776.  Smith  once  said,  "The  only 
good  budget  is  a  balanced  budget."  It's 
a  doctrine  that  conservative  Republi- 
cans have  embraced  for  years. 

Supply-siders,  Borts  explains,  con- 
tend that  following  Keynes's  advice  has 
gotten  the  United  States  into  deep, 
deep  trouble.  Today's  runaway  in- 
flation, they  argue,  is  due  largely  to  the 
kind  of  federal  economic  intervention 
that  Keynes  advocated.  The  growth  of 
the  federal  budget  under  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, from  $336  billion  in  1976  to 
more  than  $579  billion  in  1980,  and  the 
corresponding  growth  of  the  annual 
deficits  have  pushed  the  American 
economy  toward  collapse,  the  supply- 
siders  say. 

To  be  fair,  Borts  says,  we  have  to 
realize  that  for  years  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  applied  onlv  half  of  Keynes's 
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theon-.  "Those  people  who  sa\-  the 
theorv  hasn't  worked  are  onh'  partly 
right,"  he  contends.  "The  go\ernment 
is  supposed  to  run  cash  surpluses  when 
the  economy  heats  up,  and  it  has  not 
done  so.  The  [federal]  budgets  have 
neyer  been  properly  adjusted  to  match 
the  [Keynesian]  theory.  You  can't  keep 
pumping  up  budgets  and  pumping  up 
spending  to  put  people  back  to  work  if 
vou  aren't  reducing  budgets  and  reduc- 
ing spending  when  the  economy  over- 
heats. Supply-siders  claim  that  a  large 
amount  of  output  has  been  driven  out 
of  the  economy  —  either  driven  out  of 
existence  or  driven  underground  so  it 
can't  be  observed  —  in  response  to  very 
heavy  rates  of  taxation." 

The  more  businesses  and  people 
are  taxed,  supply-siders  argue,  the  less 
willing  thev  will  be  to  make  more  goods 
or  provide  more  services.  At  some 
point,  increasing  taxes  will  actually  de- 
crease tax  revenues  because  people  will 
become  so  discouraged  that  they  will 
work  less  and  produce  fewer  goods. 
That  is  one  of  the  key  ideas  behind  Rea- 
gan's plan  to  cut  taxes.  The  idea,  Borts 
explains,  is  that  under  heavy  rates  of 
taxation,  "people  will  refrain  from 
going  back  to  work,  they'll  refrain  from 
working  harder,  they'll  refrain  from  tak- 
ing risks,  making  new  investments  and 
hiring  new  people,  and  so  on  if  they  are 
simply  going  to  act  as  a  conduit  for  the 
tax  collector." 

Supply-siders  illustrate  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  relationship  be- 
tween tax  burden  and  tax  reve- 
nues with  something  called  the  "Laffer 
Curve."  Developed  by  Arthur  Laffer,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  the  curve  is  bell-shaped.  Its 
message  is  that  as  tax  rates  rise  tax  reve- 
nues increase  —  but  only  to  a  point. 
After  that,  taxes  get  so  high  that  they 
discourage  work  and  production  and 
tax  revenues  begin  to  fall  off. 

Borts  says  the  true  supply-sider 
would  attack  those  taxes  that  most  dis- 
courage businesses  from  producing 
more  goods  or  discourage  individuals 
from  working  harder. 

While  they  are  concerned  with  re- 
ducing marginal  tax  rates,  supply-siders 
also  want  to  make  more  investment 
money  available  to  businesses  so  they 
can  build  new  plants,  hire  more  work- 
ers, and  make  more  goods.  Rather  than 
encourage  consumers  to  spend,  supply- 
siders  want  them  to  save.  That  way, 
businesses  can  borrow  those  savings 
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from  banks  and  use  the  money  to  ex- 
pand their  operations. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern 
among  economists  about  the  low  rate  of 
savings,  particularly  personal  savings, 
in  the  American  economy,"  Borts  says. 
"The  idea  is  that  people  accumulate 
wealth  through  their  savings.  There 
have  been  a  whole  series  of  economic 
changes  in  this  country  which  have  dis- 
couraged people  from  saving.  One  is 
the  Social  Security  system  itself,  al- 
though the  exact  magnitude  of  the  ef- 
fect is  a  subject  of  very  hot  dispute 
among  economists  who  do  research  in 
that  area." 

The  supply-side  approach  favors 
tax  cuts  for  those  who  are  already  well 


i  he  big  test: 
Can  the  program 
bring  inflation 
under  control? 


off  because  they  are  more  likely  to  save 
the  extra  income.  The  poor  are  more 
likely  to  spend  it.  "If  you  were  going  to 
design  a  program  to  fit  the  supply- 
siders,  what  you  would  do  is  try  to  re- 
structure the  tax  system  so  that  you 
would  rely  more  heavily  on  tax  rates 
that  did  not  rise  with  reward,"  Borts 
says. 

Some  people  have  suggested  that 
that  sounds  like  a  program  to  benefit 
the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 
Borts  doesn't  flinch  at  the  suggestion. 
The  true  supply-sider,  he  says,  "would 
try  to  go  as  much  as  possible  toward  ex- 
cise taxes,  value-added  taxes.  You 
would  try  to  move  away  from  the  grad- 
uated income  tax,  which  becomes  a  big- 
ger burden  the  more  successful  you  are. 
You  would  focus  on  reducing  tax  rates 
for  the  high-income  people,  not  tax 
rates  for  the  low-income  people,  as  an 
inducement  to  the  low-income  people 
to  improve  themselves." 

That,  of  course,  assumes  that 
everyone  has  the  ability  to  improve 
himself.  "The  real  part  of  the  supply- 
side  philosophy  which  is  a  break  with  a 
lot  of  economic  thinking,"  Borts  says, 
"is  that  it  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  people  have  the  capability  of  deter- 
mining their  own  income,  rather  than 
having  that  income  level  determined  by 
a  whole  series  of  factors  they  have  no 
control  over." 


Specifically,  how  might  a  pure  sup 
ply-sider  work  to  restructure 
America's  tax  system?  The  heavi- 
est burden  of  taxation  in  our  society 
today  is  on  the  welfare  recipient  who  i 
contemplating  joining  the  work  force, 
Borts  says.  "Because  of  the  way  the  w( 
fare  system  is  structured,  that  person 
loses  so  many  benefits  when  he  or  she 
enters  the  labor  market  that  the  effec- 
tive rate  of  taxation  to  that  person  is 
more  than  100  percent.  All  of  a  sudder 
you  not  only  have  to  pay  taxes  on  you 
new  income,  but  you  lose  all  your  ben 
efits,  all  your  free  goods  and  services, 
so  the  effective  rate  of  taxation  is  very 
heavy.  The  entire  welfare  system  wou 
have  to  be  restructured  to  eliminate,  o 
at  least  reduce,  that  heavy  tax  burden. 

Another  example  of  a  tax  supply- 
siders  might  attack  is  the  tax  on  capita 
gains  and  income  from  interest  and 
dividends.  Because  of  inflation,  undei 
the  present  tax  setup  the  government 
levying  a  tax  on  the  principal  of  capita 
not  just  capital  gains,  Borts  argues.  "1 
give  you  a  precise  example,  say  the 
price  level  doubles  in  a  given  period. 
Over  that  period,  sav  I  bought  some- 
thing, a  piece  of  property,  for  $100  an 
sold  it  for  $200.  I  should  have  no  taxal 
capital  gain,  because  1  simply  recap 
tured  the  real  value  of  the  property.  Ili 
sold  it  for  $250,  then  I  should  be  taxed 
on  the  $50." 

Some  supply-siders  might  even 
view  the  Social  Security  tax  as  a  13-pei 
cent  tax  on  labor,  Borts  says.  "To  som 
degree  it  could  be  regarded  as  inhibit! 
the  hiring  of  employees." 

Okay.  Let's  say  those  taxes  are  lif 
ed,  so  wealthy  people  have  more 
money  to  save.  Thev  save  it,  and  pro 
ducers  turn  around  and  borrow  it  to 
build  new  plants  and  make  more  gocx 
Who  is  going  to  buy  all  the  new  pro- 
ducts? 

The  answer,  according  to  Borts,  i 
that  the  new  higher-paid  workers  wh 
were  hired  to  make  the  new  goods  wi 
turn  around  and  buy  them.  "People 
would  be  put  to  work  making  invest- 
ment goods,  new  factories,  new  mine 
research  and  development,  whatever 
form  the  investment  takes.  The  funds 
that  go  into  saving  will  flow  to  finance 
capital  formation,"  Borts  says. 

"You  can't  worry  about  a  glut  ev( 
time  you  build  a  new  factory,  because 
the  [increased]  circulation  of  income 
continually  absorbs  the  output  that  th 
economy  is  capable  of  producing.  The 
are  times  when  the  econom\'  cannot 
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rb  that  output.  But  those  are  mo- 
ents  of  financial  cataclysm,  when 
■ople  are  trying  to  build  up  their  cash 
lances  because  of  some  dramatic  loss 
financial  wealth.  At  moments  like 
.It  you  are  going  to  run  into  gluts  of 
tput. 
ioi       "But  normally,"  Borts  continues, 
list  'people  are  happy  with  their  cash  bal- 
fl«   ces  then  the  income  stream  maintains 
elf.  The  increased  output  is  automati- 
lly  met  by  increased  wages,  salaries, 
d  profits. 

Just  how  close  to  pure  supplv-side 
onomics  is  the  Reagan  program?  "It's 
)se,"  Borts  says,  but  there  are  impor- 
it  differences. 

The  Reagan  proposal  involves  tax 
ts  and  spending  cuts  —  a  10-percent 
ross-the-board  cut  in  personal  income 
apii  ces  beginning  July  1,  followed  by  two 
Dre  10-percent  cuts  in  following  years. 
wernment  spending  would  be  cut  by 
jre  than  $40  billion  in  1982,  nearly  $80 
api!  lion  in  1983,  and  $123.8  billion  in 
84. 

The  tax  on  unearned  income  would 
cut  from  70  to  50  percent. 
Businesses  would  be  allowed  to  de- 
Ji  eciate  their  capital  investment  more 
ickly.  The  new  depreciation  allow- 
ces  would  be  retroactive  to  January  1, 
d  would  amount  to  savings  of  $59.3 
lion  a  year  by  1986. 

The  flat  10-percent  income-tax  cut 
)uld,  of  course,  favor  the  wealthy,  be- 
]h  use  10  percent  of  a  large  income  is 
Hf  ich  more  than  10  percent  of  a  small 
liil.  e.  In  that  sense,  the  tax-cut  proposal 

wholly  consistent  with  supply-side 
are    ^ory. 
e 


ut  Borts  says  he  sees  some  prob- 
lems with  the  Reagan  plan.  First, 
the  Reagan  camp  appears  to  be 
erly  optimistic  about  its  ability  to  in- 
ase  output  fast  enough  to  make  up 
the  tax  revenues  lost  as  a  result  of 
tax  cuts:  "I  think  they've  oversold  it. 
link  they  have  gone  too  far  in  claim- 
that  tax  cuts  will  so  stimulate  activi- 
that  tax  revenues  will  not  suffer.  And 
■tainly  if  there  were  any  truth  in  it,  it 
jl,{    luld  not  hold  true  in  one  year,  par- 
larly  if  the  inflation  rate  is  going 
wn  simultaneously." 

He  also  notes  that  Reagan  has  pro- 
sed cutting  taxes  without  fundamen- 
iy  restructuring  the  tax  system.  A 
re  supply-sider  would  cut  some  taxes 
t  increase  others,  Borts  asserts.  The 
es  that  would  be  eliminated  would 
the  ones  that  are  most  likely  to  curb 


investment  or  production.  The  govern- 
ment would  make  up  for  the  lost  reve- 
nues by  increasing  other  taxes  or  clos- 
ing tax  loopholes. 

One  way  would  be  to  eliminate 
"tax  favors."  "I  think  it  was  [conserva- 
tive economist]  Milton  Friedman  who 
once  calculated  that  if  you  got  rid  of  all 
the  little  tax  favors  in  the  personal-in- 
come-tax structure,  all  of  the  elements 
of  deduction,  all  the  exemptions,  all  the 
shelters,  that  you  could  have  a  flat, 
across-the-board,  25-percent  federal  in- 
come-tax rate,  period,  applicable  to 
everybody.  It  would  be  easier  to  admin- 
ister and  it  would  generate  as  much  rev- 
enue as  you're  getting  now." 

That,  of  course,  would  do  away 
with  the  idea  of  the  graduated  income 
tax  and  the  notion  that  the  rich  ought  to 
pay  proportionately  more  taxes  because 
they  are  better  able  to  pay. 

Where  else  could  the  government 
look  to  increase  tax  revenues?  Start  with 
housing,  Borts  says.  "What  the  govern- 
ment has  done  is  make  housing  into  an 
inflation  shelter  bv  allowing  people  to 
deduct  mortgage  interest  and  their 
property  tax."  If  the  government  elimi- 
nated those  deductions,  "you'd  have 
more  revenue.  I  don't  think  people 
would  stop  buying  houses.  They  might 
change  the  form  in  which  they  occupy 
houses,"  Borts  says. 

What  does  that  do  to  the  American 
dream  of  every  family  owning  its  own 
home?  "I  don't  know  what  people's 
dreams  are,"  Borts  says.  "I'm  just  tell- 
ing you  where  the  shelters  are  and  what 
shelters  can  be  removed  to  generate 
more  revenue  for  the  government." 

The  big  test  of  the  Reagan  program 
will  be  its  ability  to  fight  inflation.  If 
Reagan's  planned  spending  cuts  can 
bring  inflation  under  control  and  his  tax 
cuts  can  spur  increased  savings  and 
productivity,  the  program  will  succeed. 
But  if  the  administration  is  too  optimis- 
tic in  estimating  the  added  tax  revenues 
it  will  receive  as  a  result  of  the  tax  cuts, 
there  could  be  big  budget  deficits  and 
more  rampant  inflation. 

"The  inflationary  expectations  have 
gotten  to  the  point  now  where  1  think 
they  are  doing  more  damage  than  any 
other  economic  problem  we  face,"  Borts 
says.  "Nobody  can  make  any  kind  of  fi- 
nancial plans  for  the  future.  That's  what 
inflation  does.  It  makes  it  an  almost  ab- 
solute certainty  that  anyone  who  is 
working  today  can't  even  contemplate 
retirement.  If  you  don't  destroy  in- 
flation, you're  going  to  destroy  the  eco- 


nomic security  people  feel  they  achieve 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  plans.  I  think 
they  can  knock  out  inflation.  The  ulti- 
mate thing  is  to  get  to  a  balanced  budget 
so  you  can  stop  putting  pressure  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  buy  govern- 
ment debt." 

Will  the  modified  supply-side  pre- 
scription written  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration work?  "If  all  you  did  was  cut 
taxes,  period,  you'd  have  huge  in- 
flation. In  that  regard,  the  prescription 
of  the  supply-siders  is  nonsense,"  Borts 
says. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  he  adds, 
"their  analysis  in  an  appropriate  context 
makes  perfectly  good  sense  if  you  see 
where  there  are  areas  that  taxation  had 
driven  economic  activity  out. 

"It  is  very  complicated." 


Bob  Stewart  is  an  Lxonomics  writer  for 
the  Providence  Journal.  This  article 
is  expanded  from  a  earlier  one  in  the  Journal. 
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In  January  eight  Brown  Alumni 
(and  a  like  number  from 
William  and  Mary  College) 
spent  three  weeks  in  Kenya 
and  Tanzania  on  a  photo 
safari  with  University 
photographer  John  Foraste. 
The  text  on  these  pages 
is  alsoForaste's. 


Tl  o  see  elephant,  lion,  zebra,  impala, 
giraffe,  cape  buffalo,  wildebeest,  ga- 
zelle, hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  os- 
trich, eagle,  baboon,  hyena,  jackal, 
vulture,  and  other  animals  in  their  own  natu- 
ral environment  is  a  wildly  exhilarating  expe- 
rience. That  spirit  way  deep  inside  you  is  re- 
freshed. The  elephants  alone  would  have 
been  enough. 

Why  do  these  animals  allow  you  the  great 
treat  of  studying  them  so  closely?  Since  hunt- 
ing in  East  Africa  has  been  illegal  for  some 
thirty  years,  they  do  not  feel  threatened  — 
though  poaching  is  a  very  real  problem.  Each 
animal  has  his  own  safe  distance  and  amusing 
way  of  responding  to  your  presence:  the  ele- 
phant seems  aware  but  undisturbed;  the  lion 
exudes  boredom;  the  zebra,  giraffe,  and  im- 
pala remain  quite  attentive;  the  gazelle  is  quick 
to  flee. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  FORASTE 


BROWN  ON  SAFARI 
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Tl  he  lovely  acacia  trees,  favorite  food  of  the  gi- 
raffe, frequently  accent  the  East  African  land- 
scape. Oh,  the  land!  You  have  built  up  your  ex- 
pectations of  seeing  the  animals  and  are 
generously  rewarded.  But  the  land?  It  is  a  wonderful 
surprise:  changing  light,  textures,  and  patterns  of  the 
magnificent  Ngorongoro  Crater  (previous  page);  the 


idyllic  rolling  hills  of  northern  Tanzania  (above);  the 
vast,  open,  and  amazingly  varied  plains  of  Meru,  Sail 
buru,  and  the  Serengeti  (next  page). 

The  alumni  at  the  right  are  (from  top  left,  clock- 
wise): Phyllis  Santry  '66,  Lois  '50  and  Alden  Goodno  I 
'48,  and  Jim  McCoy  '37. 


Tl  he  traditional  Masai  tribesmen  and  Sambu 
woman.  The  densely  populated,  internatior 
crime- ridden  Nairobi.  The  wide,  open,  and 
protected  plains  and  wildlife  of  the  Serenget 
These  are  all  significant  parts  of  today's  East  Africa. 
How  do  you  deal  with  the  inevitable  influences  of 
modern  society  that  travel  far  beyond  the  many  nev 
skyscrapers  of  Nairobi  into  the  very  traditional  triba 
cultures  out  in  the  plains?  And  the  water  is  limited. 
do  you  supply  the  chalky  dry  lands  that  are  the  nati 
and  protected  habitat  of  many  animals  or  divert  tha  j 
water  for  the  cultivation  of  food  crops? 

As  you  travel  you  feel  the  tensions  between  mc; 
ern  society  and  the  preservation  of  the  land,  animal 
and  traditional  cultures.  The  maintenance  of  a  delic 
balance  is  an  ongoing  process  forcing  the  African 
people  to  make  difficult  decisions  that  will  affect  tht 
and,  indeed,  all  spirited  people  for  many  years. 
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'HEY,  PREPPr  IS  NO  LONGER 
AN  INSULT,  CLAIMS  LISA  BIRNBACH 
BUT  ANTI-SNOB 
MICHAEL  KATZ  SAYS 
TAKE  THAT 
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THE  WORLD  ACCORDING 

A  book  becomes  a  media  event  "XO  PREP 


By  Linda  J.  Lehrer  76  Ph.D. 

It's  #1  on  the  paperback  trade  best  seller  list. 
It's  been  classified  as  a  handbook,  a  book  of 
wit  and  humor,  and  a  sociology  text.  Its  taste- 
ful madras  cover  graces  the  shelves  of  Doubleday, 
Barnes  &  Noble,  and  every  college  book  store.  It's 
been  reviewed  in  the  Nero  York  Times,  Chicago  Trib- 
une, Neivsxoeek,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  What  is 
this  ubiquitous,  enigmatic  book?  By  now,  even 
people  who  are  not  called  Skip  or  Chip,  Buffy  or 
Muffy  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Official  Preppy 
Handbook. 

Because  of  it.  Preppies  from  coast-to-coast  are 
stepping  out  of  the  closet  in  Lacoste  shirts,  khakis. 


and  Bean  boots.  We  now  know  that  gatoring  is 
performed  bv  a  group  of  people  wiggling  on  a 
floor  and  not  something  done  in  a  swamp  by  sc< 
green  creatures.  In  Preppy  suburbs  such  as  Bar- 
rington,  Rhode  Island,  Prep  parties  have  becom    r-,^ 
part  of  the  social  season.  And  tailgate  picnics  an 
sweeping  the  nation. 

Soon  Preppies  —  or  those  aspiring  to  be  — 
will  be  able  to  purchase  a  drinking  shirt  listing 
twenty  Prep  expressions  for  drunkenness;  an    ■<-. , 
overnight  shirt  in  (what  else?)  pink  and  green;  a 
apron;  a  tote  bag;  a  book  bag  with  the  Preppy  se 
(two  ducks,  a  squash  racquet,  a  tennis  racquet/ 
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THE  ULTIMATE  PREP  FANTASY: 

An  evening  with  Lisa  'Preppy  Handbook'  Birnbach 
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inii(!  I  the  motto  "Semper  Preparatis");  and  the  Offi- 
1982  Preppy  Desk  Diary. 
Taking  advantage  of  what  has  been  called  a 
lasliBirn  to  conservatism  —  and  a  resurgence  of 
tw'   ppyism  —  last  year  a  small  publishing  house  in 
V  York  began  looking  for  an  editor  to  master- 
id  a  book  on  Preppies.  (The  concept  had  been 
lented  to  the  company  some  time  earlier  by 
athan  Roberts  '77,  a  freelance  writer.)  One  of 
company's  authors  suggested  Lisa  Birnbach,  a 
d  of  Jonathan's.  After  all,  she  had  the  right 
lentials  (Riverdale  '74,  Brown  '78),  an  appro- 
tely  Preppy  nickname  ("Bunny"),  and  was 


working  as  a  writer  for  The  Village  Voice.  With  the 
help  of  friends,  relatives,  and  acquaintances,  the 
L.L.  Bean  catalogue,  and  a  sense  of  humor,  Lisa 
and  Jonathan  Roberts  and  two  other  writers. 
Mason  Wiley  and  Carol  Wallace,  put  together  the 
definitive  book  on  Preppies.  Leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned from  Bar  Harbor  to  San  Marino,  The  Hand- 
book catalogues  every  phase  of  Prep  life  from  deco- 
rating with  ducks  to  proper  Prep  apparel,  from 
monogramming  to  marrying,  from  summering  to 
sex. 

And  what,  vou  may  ask,  are  );n/  credentials 
for  writing  an  article  about  Preppies  and  inter- 
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viewing  the  "Margaret  Mead  of  Preppydom"? 
Well,  according  to  the  book  I  have  a  few  strikes 
against  me,  hailing  from  L.  A.,  where  no  decent 
Prep  would  think  of  summering  ("Los  Angeles  is 
strictly  slumming  material"),  and  owning  nothing 
with  ducks  on  it,  let  alone  anything  in  pink,  green, 
or  anv  combination  thereof.  However,  I  did  attend 
Brown,  albeit  as  a  graduate  student.  I  have  a  de- 
gree in  English  —  an  acceptable  Preppy  major  — 
and  I  work  on  Wall  Street  (a  Preppy  haven)  di- 
rectly across  from  Brooks  Brothers.  So,  if  nothing 
else,  I  at  least  qualify  as  an  enlightened  observer. 
Anyway,  I  was  eager  to  learn  more. 

My  first  step  in  acquiring  a  liberal  education 
in  Preppyism  was  to  set  up  an  interview  with  Lisa 
Birnbach.  1  discovered,  upon  calling  her  pub- 
lisher, that  Lisa  was  in  California  on  a  promotional 
tour  and  wouldn't  be  back  until  the  end  of  the 
week.  Good,  I  thought  to  myself,  that  gives  me 
time  to  do  some  homework.  So,  I  left  my  name 
and  number  and  proceeded  to  the  nearest  book- 
store to  purchase  a  copy  of  The  Handbook. 

The  next  couple  of  nights  of  reading  proved 
positively  illuminating.  I  found  out  why  all 
the  men  on  my  subway  line  wear  gray  her- 
ringbone wool  coats  with  velvet  collars,  round  tor- 
toise-shell glasses,  and  carry  squash  racquets. 
They  are  Prep  Persona,  No.  4  —  The  Young  Exec- 
utive on  his  way  to  Wall  Street. 

I  discovered  why  my  friend  Harvey  wears  La- 
coste  shirts  and  loafers  and  always  drinks  Blood- 
ies: he  went  to  Penn.  And  I  now  know  why  Rita 
hangs  out  at  Pedro's  on  Thursday  nights  wearing 
a  pink  oxford  shirt  and  khaki  skirt:  she's  trying  to 
pass  as  a  Prep.  Which,  according  to  a  page  in  The 
Preppy  Handbook  entitled  "Initiation,"  can  be 
achieved  quite  easily.  "In  a  true  democracy  every- 
one can  be  upper  class  and  live  in  Connecticut .  .  . 
Preppies  don't  have  to  be  rich,  Caucasian,  fre- 
quenters of  Bermuda,  or  ace  tennis  players.  But 
(we  are  advised)  they  do  have  to  read  this  book." 

Yes,  indeed.  Here  in  this  modest  book  was 
everything  Rita  could  ever  hope  to  know  about  be- 
coming a  Preppy:  how  to  dress,  how  to  talk,  what 
to  eat,  where  to  work,  and  where  to  meet  Preppies 
in  cities  across  America.  Let's  say  you  happen  to 
be  in,  oh.  Providence  on  a  Tuesday  night.  To  meet 
your  own  —  or  those  you'd  like  to  call  your  own 
—  one  need  only  mosey  down  to  the  Graduate 
Center  Bar.  If  you  happen  to  arrive  a  day  earlier, 
it's  the  RISD  Tap  Room,  described  in  The  Handbook 
as  a  place  inhabited  by  "art  students  who  com- 
pensate for  their  hostility  by  being  interesting  to 
look  at." 

And  what  does  one  say  when  meeting  a  Prep- 
py? Never  fear,  this  incomparable  book  even  con- 
tains a  dictionary  of  Prep  terminology.  Suppose  I 
were  to  go  to  a  party  and  meet  a  Prep  from  "Old 
Nassau"  who,  knowing  I  was  from  "Bruno,"  told 
me  "we're  history"  and  suggested  some  "za."  I'd 
know  that  he,  hailing  from  Princeton,  was  asking 
me,  a  Brown  alum,  to  leave  with  him  for  a  pizza 


repast.  If  he  was  "completely  cute"  I  might  con-| 
sent  to  go  (providing  that  he  wasn't  "tapioca," 
which  means  I'd  get  stuck  paying  for  dinner).  Ifl 
was  well,  we'd  "partir,"  wishing  everyone  "a  dJ 
mani."  Simple,  isn't  it? 

In  addition  to  invaluable  illustrations  of  prcl 
er  Prep  furnishings  and  attire,  the  book  also  prcl 
vides  quizzes  to  help  prepare  the  reader  for  the  [ 
real  Prep  world.  For  instance,  any  authentic  orjj 
piring  Preppy  should  be  able  to  answer  the  follcf 
ing  question  correctly: 

When  setting  the  table  for  an  informal  dinner  you  I 
will  serve,  among  other  things  .  .  . 

a.  Ketchup  in  a  bottle,  salt  in  a  shaker,  Triscuits  iil 
the  box. 

b.  Ketchup  in  a  bottle,  salt  in  a  shaker,  Triscuits 
on  a  plate. 

c.  Ketchup  in  a  dish,  salt  in  a  dish,  Triscuits  in  thi| 
box. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  C.  (I  later  asked  Lisa  i 
Triscuits  were  served  in  the  box.  She  thought  U 
moment  and  then  confessed  that  she  didn't  kn 
why,  but  they  always  were.) 

In  the  midst  of  my  education  in  Prep,  Lisa 
phoned.  She  had  just  flown  in  from  the  West 
Coast,  after  taping  the  Merv  Griffin  Show,  and 
would  be  off  again  in  a  few  days  to  the  Univers 
of  Chicago  to  address  the  Law  School.  Discove 
that  we  both  lived  on  the  East  Side,  Lisa  sugge 
that  we  meet  in  a  day  or  so  at  J.G.  Melon,  an  E. 
Side  bar  (which,  appropriately,  was  listed  in  h 
book  as  a  Preppy  hangout).  Since  I  had  not  yet 
seen  any  of  her  publicity  photos  and,  consequi 
tly  did  not  know  what  she  looked  like,  I  sugge 
that  I  carry  a  copy  of  the  book  so  that  she  coulc 
find  me. 

In  the  time  before  our  meeting,  I  received 
newspaper  and  magazine  reviews  of  The  Offici 
Preppy  Handbook,  most  of  which  included  inter 
views  with  and  photos  of  Lisa.  In  reading  thro 
them,  it  became  apparent  that  Lisa  generated  c 
much  interest  and  curiosity  as  her  book.  Like  i 
thropologists  confronted  with  a  member  of  soi 
little  known  tribe,  Lisa  was  studied  and  ques- 
Honed  by  every  reporter. 

What  she  wore  to  each  interview  was  cata 
logued  with  care.  And,  whether  kilt  or  khaki, 
torns  or  Top-Siders,  Lacoste  shirt  or  Fair  Isle 
sweater,  Lisa  was  always  appropriately  "prep 
out."  She  was  photographed  in  one  outfit  afte 
other  and  quoted  on  the  finer  points  of  Prep  fa 
ion.  "No  synthetic  fibers  touch  any  man  that  I 
touch,"  Lisa  stated.  Interviewers  were  curious 
about  her  background  and  schooling.  They  asl 
her  to  speak  in  her  language  ("Sav  something! 
Prep,  Lisa"). 

Dubbed  the  "High  Priestess  of  Prep"  and 
"Amy  Vanderbilt  of  Preppyism,"  Lisa  has  tou 
the  country  promoting  her  book.  The  city  of  C 
lottesville  (home  of  the  University  of  Virginia) 
greeted  her  with  pink  and  green  "Welcome  Li 
banners  and  proclaimed  the  day  of  her  arriva^ 
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$iij*eppy  Day."  What  started  out  as  a  tongue-in- 

lek  checklist  of  Preppy  life  had  become  a  major 
'din   dia  event. 

nsq    "1   he  day  of  our  interview  finally  dawned.  I 
felt  knowledgeable  and  confident,  filled 
with  facts  about  Preppies  and  two  typed 
es  of  questions  for  Lisa.  The  onlv  remaining 
blem  was  my  wardrobe,  or  what  to  wear  to  a 
ppy  bar. 

"What  are  you  wearing  that  for?"  asked  my 
er,  while  I  was  trying  to  piece  together  an  ac- 
table outfit  with  the  help  of  The  Preppy  Hand- 
Sans  ducks,  alligators,  or  the  appropriate 
rol*  )rs,  all  1  could  hope  to  do  was  wear  the  correct 
nber  of  layers  (turtleneck,  shirt,  sweater,  bla- 
.  Hearing  the  disdain  in  my  sister's  voice  (she 
visiting  from  Los  Angeles,  so  what  did  she 
m  about  Prep?),  I  looked  at  myself  in  the  mir- 
A  sausage  stared  back  at  me.  Even  the  pearls 
(Iff  n't  help.  I  quickly  changed  into  a  skirt  and 

ise.  That  felt  better.  1  was  neat  and  comfortable 
Ptep    wearing  all  natural  fibers.  It  would  have  to 
nihil 
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J.G.  Melon  was  crowded  when  1  walked  in. 
/ely  clutching  my  book,  I  searched  for  Lisa  in 
crowd.  She  hadn't  arrived  yet.  A  seat  was  va- 
d  at  the  bar  and,  after  settling  myself  and  The 
dbook  in  full  view  of  the  door,  1  ordered  a  glass 
fhite  wine.  I  recognized  the  couple  sitting  on 
left:  Preppies.  The  man  on  mv  right  was  not  as 
ly  identifiable.  He  had  a  mustache  and  was 
ring  jeans.  A  jacket  covered  his  shirt  (or  shirts) 
3ft;ip  I  couldn't  see  his  shoes.  While  in  the  middle 
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of  my  surreptitious  analysis,  1  noticed  a  tall,  dark- 
haired  woman  searching  for  someone.  It  was  Lisa: 
1  recognized  her  from  her  photos,  even  without 
the  pearls.  I  waved  my  book  and  she  walked  over. 
Since  the  bar  was  crowded  and  noisy  we  decided 
to  sit  at  a  table.  While  Lisa  went  to  find  one,  I  took 
out  my  wallet  to  pay  for  mv  drink.  At  that  point 
the  mystery  man  on  my  right  spoke  up. 

"Hey,  that's  a  great  wallet!" 

Taken  aback,  I  smiled  self-consciously  and 
nodded.  No  one  had  ever  complimented  my  wal- 
let before. 

"Where'd  you  get  that  great  wallet?"  he 
persisted. 

"From  my  mother." 

"Hey,  that's  a  great  line!" 

What  line?  I  wondered,  fumbling  for  my  be- 
longings. My  mother  really  did  give  me  the  wallet. 
Maybe  he  thought  I  was  trying  to  pass  it  off  as  an 
heirloom.  I  mean,  it  was  a  bit  the  worse  for  wear, 
but  it  certainly  didn't  look  antique.  (My  puzzle- 
ment was  cleared  up  a  few  days  later  when  a  Prep- 
py friend  informed  me  that  I  owned  what  was 
considered  a  sailing  wallet,  perhaps  the  only  truly 
Preppy  item  in  my  possession.  And  that  solved 
the  other  puzzle.  My  mystery  man  was  indeed  a 
Prep.) 

Once  seated  across  from  Lisa,  I  did  what 
every  other  interviewer  had  done:  I  made  a  mental 
note  of  what  she  was  wearing.  Noticing  my  scru- 
tiny, she  smiled  and  informed  me  that  she  had  de- 
cided to  go  casual  today.  Casual  consisted  of  a 
sweater  and  skirt  and  cowboy  boots.  "No  reason 
to  prep-out  for  someone  from  Brown,"  she  added. 
I  smiled  at  her,  feeling  more  relaxed.  We  ordered 
some  food  —  Lisa's  Bloody  arrived  —  and  I  pulled 
out  my  list  of  questions. 

Since  Brown  was  our  common  ground,  I 
started  off  asking  about  our  alma  mater.  One 
question  that  occurred  to  me  while  reading  the 
book  was  why  Brown  was  so  rarely  mentioned. 
Bruno  didn't  even  make  the  list  of  top  ten  Preppy 
schools.  Or  the  top  twenty,  for  that  matter.  Why  is 
that?  I  asked  Lisa. 

"It's  like  I  explain  in  the  book,"*  she  began, 
"Brown  is  too  heterogeneous  to  be  truly  Preppy. 
There  is  a  diversity  of  students  that  you  wouldn't 
find  at  a  college  like  Hollins,  for  instance.  (Hollins, 
incidentally,  did  make  the  Prep  college  top  ten.) 
That  diversity  is  what  I  loved  about  Brown  .  .  . 
that's  why  I  chose  Brown.  You  know,"  Lisa  remi- 
nisced, "I  even  went  to  dancing  school  in  the 
building  that  now  houses  the  New  York  City 
Brown  Club." 

"What  was  your  major  at  Brown?" 

"Semiotics." 

"Isn't  that  a  bit  too  esoteric  to  be  truly 
Preppy?" 

Lisa  smiled  and  began  to  tell  me  about  some 
of  her  interests  while  at  Brown,  which  included 
writing  for  the  paper  Fresh  Fruit.  As  she  talked  I 

*5ee  page  entitled  "The  Ivy  League  Dilemma." 
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began  to  realize  that  despite  the  funny  interviews 
and  publicity  photos,  Lisa  was  not  the  typical 
Preppy  described  in  the  book.  I  mentioned  my 
feeling  to  her. 

"That's  one  of  the  ideas  behind  the  book," 
she  explained.  "Beside  wanhng  to  write  some- 
thing humorous,  I  wanted  to  open  up  the  whole 
image  of  Prep.  Someone  like  Erich  Segal  {Love 
Story)  is  more  esoteric  and  narrow  in  his  definition 
of  a  Preppv.  His  idea  of  the  perfect  Prep  would 
probably  be  someone  like  Alice  Roosevelt 
Longworth."* 

"But,"  1  persisted,  "if  anyone  can  become  a 
Preppy,  will  such  a  thing  as  Preppiness  exist  any- 
more? 1  mean,  won't  it  get  so  watered  down  that  it 
just  fades  out  of  existence?" 

"Just  the  contrary,"  Lisa  replied.  "Converts 
are  always  zealots.  They're  more  Prep  than  born 
Preps.  Why,  1  know  one  latter-day  Prep  who  wore 
a  tuxedo  and  no  socks  to  his  own  wedding.  An- 
other recent  convert  bought  a  white  car  with  light 
blue  interior  just  to  show  off  his  tan." 

I  looked  up  quizzically  from  my  note-taking  at 
this  last  part.  Was  she  kidding?  Lisa  met  my  gaze 
unflinchingly.  Maybe  it  was  true.  After  all,  history 
has  proved  that  converts  make  the  best  fanatics. 

"You  say  that  anyone  can  be  a  Prep.  And,  yet, 
most  interviewers  described  you  as  a  'Jewish, 
liberal  Prep,'  obviously  finding  that  a  curious 
contradiction." 

"It's  not  a  contradiction.  That's  what  1  am.  1 
don't  see  any  reason  why  all  three  things  can't  go 
together.  Anyway,"  she  added,  'T've  also  been 
called  a  'High  Priestess  of  Prep. '  If  a  Jewish  girl 
can  be  a  'High  Priestess'  she  can  certainly  be  a 
Preppy." 

At  this  point  our  food  arrived  and  we  paused 
/  \   for  a  few  moments  of  serious  eating. 
X     A.  Munching  on  my  hamburger,  1  thought 
about  our  conversation.  One  part  in  particular 
bothered  me:  1  still  wasn't  convinced  that  Prep- 
pyism  was  here  to  stay.  Or  that  Preps  were  grow- 
ing in  number.  How  could  an  institution  thrive 
when  it  was  seemingly  untouched  by  inflation  or 
the  sexual  revolution,  two  current  concerns  of 
most  people.  1  posed  these  questions  to  Lisa. 

Preppies  are  the  original  inflation  fighters, 
she  told  me.  Since  Prep  styles  don't  change,  what- 
ever they  buy  lasts  —  and  is  worn  —  for  years. 

"What  about  Prep  sex?"  I  asked.  "In  the  book 
you  seem  to  suggest  that  the  old  mores  still  exist 
for  Preps." 

There  have  been  changes,  Lisa  explained.  She 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  items  included  in  the 
hst  of  "10  Things  Bridesmaids  Should  Not  Forget 
When  Packing  For  An  Out-Of-Town  Wedding" 
was  a  diaphragm.  "Preppy  women  just  don't  talk 
about  their  sex  life,"  she  went  on  to  say.  "They 

*"Wore  her  wedding  pearls  until  the  day  she  died,  told 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  not  to  call  her  Alice,  and 
never  said  anything  that  couldn't  be  quotett." 
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can't  afford  a  reputation." 

"So  you  think  that  they  have  been  affected 
the  freer  sexual  attitudes  existing  today?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  Lisa  replied.  "A  Preppy  will  ha 
sex  with  a  guy  after  four  months  if  he's  no  longc 
impressed  with  her  family's  summer  house." 

1  still  wasn't  convinced.  "Sounds  a  bit  Puri- 
tanical to  me.  From  the  way  you  describe  it  in  th 
book.  Preppy  sex  sounds  like  something  out  of ' 
Scarlet  Letter." 

"Hester  Prynne  may  very  well  have  been  a  i 
Preppy,"  said  Lisa. 

Hmm.  While  we  were  on  the  subject  of  litei 
ature,  another  question  came  to  mind.  Sections 
the  book  concerning  a  Preppy's  college  career 
("The  Gentleman's  'C  or  How  to  Choose  a  Maj 
and  "The  8  Leading  Gut  Courses")  led  me  to  as 
about  the  Prep  mind. 

"Are  Preppies  dumb  or  do  they  merely  hid 
their  intelligence  because  to  let  it  show  indicate 
lack  of  good  breeding?" 

"Well,  there  are  some  Preps  who  feel  that 
they  should  hide  their  intelligence  so  that  peop 
will  think  they  got  into  college  on  their  mother' 
family.  But,"  she  added,  "they  are  extreme  exa 
pies.  Speaking  for  myself,  1  prefer  Preps  with 
more  intelligence  than  money." 

"In  other  words,  you  prefer  old  brains  to  o 
money?" 

"Exactly,"  Lisa  replied.  "It  would  impress 
more  to  learn  that  someone's  grandfather  stud 
with  William  James  at  Harvard  than  to  know  th   i 
his  great-great-great-great  grandfather  came  o 
on  the  Mayflower." 

That  certainly  was  a  non-traditional  Prep  ^    sviwrg 
of  looking  at  things.  Lisa  was  definitely  true  to 
words  (in  People  magazine)  about  wanting  to  d^ 
mocratize  Preppydom  so  that  all  are  elite  and  r 
can  be  snubbed.  And,  since  most  interviewers 
it  up  to  Lisa  to  decide  where  Prep  began  and 
ended  ("Vantage  are  Preppv  cigarettes,"  said 
Lisa,  lighting  one  up  during  an  interview  with 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  "because  /  smoke 
them"),  the  field  was  wide  open. 

"How  do  you  feel  about  all  this  publicity?' 
asked  Lisa,  referring  to  the  mound  of  articles  I 
waded  through.  "You've  been  interviewed  by 
major  magazines  and  papers  around  the  count 
You've  appeared  on  the  Mike  Douglas  and  Me 
Griffin  shows.  Do  you  like  being  on  television 

"1  love  it,"  she  admitted,  "the  first  Hme  wBt^ 
bit  scary,  especially  the  moment  right  before  n 
entrance.  But,  1  found  out  that  1  love  being  in  f 
of  the  camera." 

"I  understand  your  publicity  tour  began  i 
Providence." 

"Yes,  it  began  with  a  book  signing  at  the 
Brown  Bookstore  during  Homecoming." 

"Did  you  feel  like  a  local  celebrity?" 

"1  just  felt  embarrassed.  It  felt  funny  to  sfc 
the  Biltmore  and  to  have  friends  stand  in  line  I 
have  me  autograph  their  books.  '  She  shook  h 
head  remembering. 
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"Do  you  feel  funny  about  this  interview?"  I 
ked. 

"Not  at  all.  Actually,  I  was  excited  when  I 

jrned  that  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  wanted  to 

terview  me."  That  was  nice  to  hear.  Especially 

me!  ter  I  found  out  that  the  next  item  on  her  itinerary 

IS  a  photographic  session  for  Town  and  Country. 

"I'll  be  modeling  Preppy  fashions  with  the 
leweijesident  of  Brooks  Brothers,"  she  told  me. 

After  that,  Lisa  was  scheduled  for  the  college 
;ture  circuit,  speaking  about  —  you  guessed  it  — 
eppies.  In  addition  to  all  of  this,  she  was  writing 
me  magazine  articles. 

"Will  there  be  a  sequel  to  The  Official  Preppy 
mdhookl"  I  asked. 

"How  can  there  be  a  sequel?"  Lisa  replied, 
lothing  has  changed  since  1635." 

"Will  there  be  a  movie,  then?"  I  jokingly 
jndMfluired. 

"I've  had  some  offers  for  the  rights,"  she 
steriously  responded.  And  she  didn't  seem  to 
joking. 

The  noise  level  in  Melon's  had  crescendoed 
ice  we  had  sat  down.  Even  though  it  wasn't  the 
propriate  Prep  hangout  night,  the  place  was 
ed  with  khaki  and  a  goodly  number  of  chests 
iblazoned  with  little  alligators.  While  we  were 
ishing  our  coffee,  Lisa  asked  me  how  long  I  had 
;n  working  for  the  Wall  Street  journal. 

"About  a  year  and  a  half,"  I  replied. 

She  mentioned  that  she  had  been  down  to  the 
ices  a  few  weeks  ago  to  talk  to  one  of  the  edi- 
s.  "Actually,"  she  joked,  "it  was  an  excuse  to 


do  some  shopping  down  there." 

"At  Brooks  Brothers,  of  course,"  I  knowingly 
offered,  remembering  that  there  was  a  branch 
across  the  street  from  where  I  worked. 

"No  way,"  said  Lisa.  "I  went  down  to  shop  at 
Century  21,"  naming  my  favorite  discount  store  in 
that  area. 

A  Preppy  shopping  at  Century  21?  That  was 
the  most  startling  news  I  had  heard  thus  far. 
Maybe  Lisa  was  right.  Maybe  the  Prep  image 
could  expand.  Maybe  Preppyism  had  a  future 
after  all.  The  possibilities  were  mind-boggling. 
And,  the  most  incredible  idea  struck  me  as  I  gulp- 
ed down  the  last  of  my  coffee:  Could  I  be  a  closet 
Prep?  I  worked  on  Wall  Street,  shopped  at  Cen- 
tury 21,  and  owned  a  sailing  wallet.  Perhaps,  one 
day,  L.  A.  might  even  acquire  Preppy  status.  What 
a  thought! 

I  needed  to  clear  my  head.  1  thanked  Lisa  for 
spending  the  time  with  me  and  went  out  into 
the  cold  night  air.  As  I  walked  home  I  began 
to  notice  the  growing  number  of  gray  herringbone 
wool  coats  that  passed  me  by.  Men  in  round  tor- 
toise-shell glasses  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  So 
did  women  with  Coach  bags.  Suddenly  everyone 
seemed  to  be  carrying  squash  racquets.  Could 
Lisa's  prediction  have  already  come  true?  Were 
Preppies  increasing  at  a  phenomenal  rate? 

By  the  time  I  got  home  I  realized  that  1  was 
tired.  My  mind  was  awhirl  with  pink  and  green  al- 
ligators. As  I  sat  thinking  over  the  interview,  a  key 
turned  in  the  lock.  The  door  opened  and  my  sister 
came  in. 

"How  did  your  interview  go?"  she  asked,  tak- 
ing off  her  coat.  I  noticed  she  was  wearing  Jor- 
dache  jeans  and  a  purple  T-shirt  with  a  rainbow 
where  an  alligator  should  be.  Thank  heavens  for 
Los  Angeles,  1  thought  to  myself. 

"Fine,"  I  replied,  stifling  a  yawn.  Like  Scarlett 
O'Hara,  I  decided  to  put  off  thinking  about  Prep- 
pies until  tomorrow.  Before  jumping  to  rash  con- 
clusions about  Prep  proliferation,  I  promised  my- 
self that  I'd  check  out  the  Village  and  the  West 
Side.  Anyway,  a  Prep  world  was  certainly  prefer- 
able to  a  world  of  Punk.  If  pink  and  green  were  to 
feature  in  my  future,  I  preferred  to  think  of  them 
on  my  back  rather  than  in  my  hair.  And,  when 
you  think  about  it,  ducks  are  kind  of  cute,  after  all. 

My  tiredness  had  passed  and  I  was  hungry.  I 
wondered  if  my  sister  would  care  to  split  some  za. 

Linda  Lehrer  is  a  member  of  tlie  corporate  relations  staff 
of  Dow  Jones  in  Neiv  York  City.  Her  most  recent  report 
in  the  BAM  ivas  on  her  visit  to  the  beauty  workshop 
sponsored  by  the  Brown  Club  in  New  York  (May  1980). 


'After  the 
interview, 
my  mind  was 
awhirl  with 
pink  and  green 
alligators' 
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1  CT       Hiirolii  T.  Eaton,  Sr..  and  his  wife, 
J.C7       RiiDi  '17,  who  fundt'd  the  restora- 
tion ot  the  Charles  Evans  Hughes  chair  in 
Maddock  .Alumni  Center,  live  in  Metacom 
Manor  in  Bristol,  R.I.  Both  ot  them  "would 
love  to  hear  from  former  classmates  and 
friends.  " 

"I  ^       Ruth  Young  Eaton  lives  at  Metacom 
A/         Manor  in  Bristol,  R.I.,  with  her 
husband,  HaroM  T.  Eaton  (see  '15). 

Dr.  Howarti  B.  MarHc.  Portland,  Oreg., 
would  like  to  hear  from  friends.  Although  he 
is  legallv  blind  with  glaucoma  and  cataracts, 
his  general  health  is  good,  and  he  and  his 
wife,  Agnes,  will  collaborate  on  corres- 
pondence. 

^  ^        Edward  C.  Bratcher,  East  Orange, 
^^       N.J.,  reports  that  he  is  still  prac- 
ticing public  accounting  at  the  "same  address 
since  1934." 

^  '2       Albert  O.  Lundm,  Wayzata,  Minn., 
^J       writes  of  his  travels  in  1980:  "Be- 
sides U.S.  traveling,  I  took  two  Caribbean 
cruises  on  the  Holland  America  Lines:  the 
first  was  Easter  week  on  the  Volendam,  vis- 
iting three  ports;  the  second  was  Thanksgiv- 
ing week  on  the  Stateudam,  visiting  five 
ports."  Along  with  his  plans  for  a  Hawaii 
cruise  on  the  Oceanic  Independence,  visiting 
three  ports,  Albert  writes  that  he  will  also  do 
more  traveling  this  year  in  the  U.S. 

^  /%        Carl  /.  Lalunim.  Lake  Mary,  Fla.,  re- 
^^E       ports  that  his  grandson,  Scott  Wen- 
dell Doyle,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1984. 
Among  Scott's  relatives  are  a  number  of 
Brown  people:  his  mother,  Priscilla  Lalumia 
Doyle  '57,  his  uncles  Carl  R.  Lalumia  '50  and 
Edward  /.  LMlumia  '56,  and  a  great  uncle,  An- 
thony ].  Lalumia  '30. 

'^  C       M.  Catherine  Hinchey  ('26  A.M.), 
»m\J       Lake  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes  that  "I 
feel  closer  to  Dixie  since  I  moved  to  Lake  St. 
Louis,  about  forty  miles  west  of  St.  Louis, 
and  not  far  from  Hannibal,  with  its  Mark 
Twain  memorabilia.  I  look  forward  to  less 
snow  than  I  saw  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where 
I  learned  to  cheer  for  the  Big  Ten." 

^  (\       f'^ns  for  our  55th  Reunion  are 
^m\J       nearly  all  complete  and  it  looks  like 
another  gala  affair  with  nearly  forty  people 
indicahng  their  intentions  of  attending.  We 
have  kept  the  costs  down  and  the  activities 
(not  too  strenuous)  at  full  swing.  Registra- 
tion will  start  Friday  noon  at  the  Delta  Phi 
Omega  House.  Then  events  are  scheduled 
every  day  and  evening  through  the  All- 
Alumni  Luncheon  on  Commencement  Day, 
Monday,  June  1.  Any  off-campus  events  will 
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be  served  by  a  chartered  bus  so  even  the  least 
athletic  of  us  can  take  full  advantage  of 
everything.  Our  Class  Memorial  will  be  offi- 
cially dedicated  on  Saturday  noon.  "Gus" 
Anthony,  11  Euclid  Ave.,  Providence,  R.I. 
02906,  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  if 
you  are  planning  to  attend,  as  reservations 
have  to  be  made  well  in  advance. 

William  A.  Knipe,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
writes  that  he  is  playing  golf  regularly  at 
Bonnie  Crest  Country  Club  in  Montgomery, 
is  still  going  on  fishing  trips  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  near  Clearwater,  Fla.,  and  is  active 
with  the  Alabama  Retired  State  Employees 
Association  (ARSEA)  and  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  a  certificate  of  appreciation  by 
ARSEA  last  fall  for  his  efforts  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  in  the  Alabama  legislature  to 
give  state  retirees  a  raise  in  benefits.  He  trav- 
eled from  his  home  to  the  capitol  on  numer- 
ous occasions  at  his  personal  expense  and 
spent  many  hours  contacting  the  governor 
and  members  of  the  legislature  on  behalf  of 
the  legislation,  which  became  law  on  Oct.  1. 

^  ^7  George  P.  Richard:ion,  jr.,  Fairfax, 
iH  /  Calif.,  reports  that  he  has  seven 
grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

^Q       Robert  F.  Manchner,  Homewood, 
^O       III.,  retired  from  his  research  and 
development  job  with  Standard  Oil  of  In- 
diana in  1971  after  being  there  thirty-seven 
years.  He  continued  his  collaborative  re- 
search on  archaeological  asphalts  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  the  Amoco  laboratories  in  Whit- 
ing, Ind.,  and  Naperville,  111.  Since  1978  he 
has  been  research  associate  in  geology  at  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Chicago, 
doing  work  in  organic  geochemistry,  or 
"how  nature  made  petroleum." 

^Q       Mary  McDonough  Figura,  Pitts- 
^mty       burgh,  writes  that  she  recently  re- 
tired from  her  job  as  student  adviser  in  the 
Pittsburgh  public  schools.  She  writes,  "We 
are  greatly  enjoying  our  chance  to  travel  and 
to  visit  our  five  scattered  families  and  ten 
grandchildren." 

Paul  L.  Slannard,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  is  a  Re- 
publican committeeman  and  he  writes  that 
he  "worked  long  and  hard  to  elect  Reagan." 
Paul  serves  on  the  boards  of  several  organi- 
zations, including  the  Sarasota  County  His- 
torical Commission,  the  Sarasota  Ivy  League 
Club,  and  Asolo,  Florida's  state  theater. 

Charlei  Youngstem  has  sold  his  house  in 
the  Bronx  and  plans  to  do  some  traveling  be- 
fore resettling.  "Will  probably  wind  up  in 
San  Diego,"  he  writes. 

Matthew  P.  Zendzian,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
is  vice  president  of  sales  and  an  associate 


member  of  Robertson-Rvan  &  Associates, 
a  locally  owned  company  that  is  one  of 
the  largest  general  insurance  agencies  in 
Wisconsin. 

Ori  Paul  A.  Babcock,  /r..  West  Ossipi 
\D\J  N.H.,  writes:  "At  the  class  of '3 
50th  class  reunion  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be- 
come reacquainted  with  many  classmates 
fraternity  brothers,  and  friends,  even  tho- 
I  had  not  seen  many  of  them  in  fiftv  years 
One  of  them  was  Ray  Chaplin,  and  we  stai 
a  friendly  correspondence.  Since  then  Ra' 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Joyce,  have  visited  m 
wife,  Evelyn,  and  me  at  our  home  on  Oss 
pee  Lake  in  New  Hampshire,  where  we  a 
enjoying  a  very  pleasant  retirement." 

M.  Veronica  Holland  Hurley,  Providen 
a  retired  critic  teacher  from  the  Henrv  Bai 
nard  School  at  Rhode  Island  College,  rep 
that  her  son,  Bernard,  has  started  his  twe 
ninth  year  of  teaching  physical  educatioir  ii«Bi,.\ 
the  same  school  in  Wheaton,  III.  Her  grar 
son,  Bernard  T.,  received  his  master's  de 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  is 
teaching  industrial  management  in  the  K 
dota.  III.,  high  school. 

Karl  E.  Stem  has  been  on  a  lecture  toi 
with  his  travelogue,  "Captivating  Ceylor 
During  a  recent  stop  in  Florida,  Karl  visit 
classmates  Arthur  Fowler  and  Cerson  Weis 
who  are  living  in  Palm  Beach. 

William  B.  Sullivan,  Delray  Beach,  Fk 
writes  that  he  is  now  retired  and  living  pi 
manently  in  Florida. 

'^'1  Last  September  lames  P.  Lrwtoi 
J  J.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  presente 
Brown  Book  Award  to  Mar\'in  Krause,  a 
dent  at  Dartmouth  (Mass.)  High  School, 
first  such  award  in  that  school. 

William  E.  Schuiz,  Loveladies,  N.J.,  i 
chairman  of  the  board  of  William  E.  Schu 
Associates,  a  telecommunications  consu 
group  in  Bloomfield,  N.J.  He  recently  ac- 
quired a  Windsurfer  International  dealer 
on  Long  Beach  Island,  N.J. 

^  ^  The  Rev.  S.  Read  Cimtterton  wri 
J  J  that  he  is  enjoying  the  best  of  t 
worlds:  wintering  in  Diamond  Springs, 
Calif. ,  where  the  temperature  was  90  def 
on  Election  Day,  and  summering  in  Tarn 
worth,  N.H.  His  name  is  in  the  phone  bo 
in  both  locations,  and  he  would  welcome 
calls  and  visits  from  friends  and  classmat 

Roger  D.  Elton,  Jackson  Springs,  N.C 
and  his  wife,  Helen,  have  built  a  house  o 
the  sixth  fairway  at  the  Foxfire  Country'  C 
in  the  Pinehurst,  N.C,  area.  He  is  fully  r 
tired,  except  for  doing  some  work  with  h 
youngest  son,  David  Elton  '66,  who  is  bui 
ing  condominiums  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Susan  /.  Eppleu  is  a  social  worker  and 


,  Manchester,  N.H. 


Bes  at  1287  Chestnut  St. , 
|l04. 

—J]    Jennie  Curtis  Fish.  Wilton,  N.H.,  runs  a 
I  prking  farm  —  called  Curtis  Farm  —  with 
e  "help  of  manual  laborers  and  two  dogs." 

jenni/  Luid  Gherin^,  Butler,  Pa.,  edited  a 
ok  on  library  science  by  her  daughter  Lucy 
.t  year.  She  spent  the  winter  in  California 
th  her  daughter,  Ann  Ghenng  Flynn  '68, 
,  d  Ann's  two  children,  Timothy,  8,  and 
inifer  Ann,  2. 

Albert  Lewitt,  Nashua,  N.H.,  writes: 
Ve're  enjoying  'old  age'  fully.  We  spend 
lir  months  of  winter  in  Florida.  1  have  had 
Igive  up  golf  and  curling,  but  we  find  so 
1  ich  else  to  do,  I  wonder  how  we  ever  did 
I  ise  time-consuming  sports.  Life  is  very 
I'asant."  His  daughter,  Joan,  is  a  psy- 
(  atric  social  worker  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and 
Is  three  daughters  of  her  own.  His  son. 
Up  Leu'itt  '63,  is  teaching  advanced  Eng- 
m   I  at  Tottori  University  in  Japan  and  has  de- 
ed to  go  back  to  school  for  a  doctorate, 
ilip  has  a  book  of  poetry  out  this  year. 
)ert  is  looking  forward  to  seeing  Philip 
lenl   i  his  wife,  Fukiko,  in  Pennsylvania  this 
nmer. 

The  Rev.  Ira  jay  Martin  III,  Berea,  Ky. 
fered  a  stroke  in  early  August,  which  af- 
ted  his  right  side  and  right  eye.  Friends 
y  write  to  him  at  1 18  Van  Winkle  Dr. , 
■ea,  Ky.  40403. 
Lorraine  Sahl  Wemschenk,  Baldwin,  N.  Y., 
media  writer  for  public  TV  station  WLIW 
latuflainview,  N.Y. 
In  J 

WilUatnA.H.  Butler,  Leonardtown, 
Md.,  writes:  "At  70,  my  bride  of 
y-five  years  and  1  have  moved  to  Mary- 
d  to  our  first  new  house.  1  retired  last  June 
I  have  never  been  so  busy  with  projects 
1  making  new  friends  on  our  mini 
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E.  Davis  Caldwell,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio, 

orts  the  birth  of  his  first  grandson,  Nich- 

Martin  Fedor,  on  Nov.  23.  Dave  writes, 

im  s  a  good  feeling  to  finally  be  grand- 
en  ts." 

Paul  B.  Cbaney  and  Thelma  Reu  Boiu 
e  married  Sept.  20  at  the  Wailua  River 
m  Grotto"  on  the  island  of  Kauai  in 
vaii  and  are  living  in  San  Clemente,  Calif. 
York  A.  King,  /r.,  Wayne,  Pa.,  reports 
he  sees  Duffy  Myers  '25  regularly  at  Bryn 

■^1    ivr  Hospital,  where  they  both  work  in  the 
inteer  program. 
W.  Selden  Steiger,  Coconut  Grove,  Fla., 

ijIIjj   tier  president  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Miami 
jjjjj    now  the  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
iity  Alumni  Club  of  Dade  County,  Fla., 
irned  in  November  from  a  six-week  holi- 
aboard  TV's  "Love  Boat,"  the  Paeific 
cess,  which  cruised  from  Los  Angeles  to 
ney,  Australia,  stopping  at  Hawaii  and 
V  Zealand  and  other  South  Pacific  is- 
Is.  Selden  returned  just  in  time  to  under- 
this  year's  solicitation  for  the  Brown 
1.  He  reports  that  pledges  this  year  have 
I  well  ahead  of  previous  campaigns  with 
ch  he  has  been  associated. 
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^       Frederic  A.  Bauman,  Fort  Myers, 
J       Fla.,  writes  that  he  and  his  wife, 
are  enjoying  rehrement  in  their  new 
le.  They  worked  at  the  GOP  headquar- 
last  year  and  helped  elect  Paula  Hawkins 
le  U.S.  Senate.  Fred  also  served  as  a  com- 


mitteeman raising  funds  for  the  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee.  After 
the  election  the  Baumans  spent  eight  days 
cruising  on  the  S.S.  Norum/  for  their  40th 
anniversary. 

Robert  B.  Hull,  Pinehurst,  N.C.,  writes: 
"My  wife,  Ginny,  and  I  had  a  great  time  on 
the  two-week  British  Isles  Air-Sea  cruise  the 
middle  of  June  and  enjoyed  the  company  of 
other  Brown  alumni." 

Eli  I.  Leinnson,  reports  that  after  twenty- 
six  busy  years  with  Casual  Corner,  originally 
as  an  owner/partner  and  later  as  regional 
manager  under  the  U.S.  Shoe  Corporation 
ownership,  he  has  retired  and  moved  from 
Bethesda,  Md.,  to  Boca  West  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.  He  writes,  "Ruth  and  1  look  forward  to 
welcoming  old  classmates  headed  this  way." 

15/1       The  reunion  committee  has  done 
\J\J       its  job.  All  the  plans  are  made  for 
our  45th  reunion.  Now  it  is  up  to  you.  Al 
Owens  and  the  University  need  to  know  your 
plans.  Keep  those  cards  and  checks  coming. 
Have  you  told  us  that  you  are  coming?  Have 
you  sent  your  check  to  Eddie  Soforenko?  Have 
you  reserved  a  room  at  Diman  House?  Have 
you  any  comments  on  merging  with  the  '36 
Pembrokers?  Keep  our  lines  of  communica- 
Hon  open.  Write  now. 

The  women's  class  of  '36  is  planning  a 
splendid  reunion,  with  the  luncheon  and 
class  meeting  at  the  renovated  Faculty  Club 
on  Saturday  as  its  central  feature.  Besides  the 
luncheon  opportunity  for  "just  us,"  we  will 
share  in  the  Brown  Bear  Buffet  at  our  own 
tables,  the  Campus  Dance,  social  hours,  and 
Pops  Concert,  and  other  campus  events.  The 
following  people  have  already  decided  to 
come  to  reunion;  Edith  Hall  Meier,  Dorothy 
Lovell  O'Hare,  Helen  Johns  Carroll,  Regina  Dris- 
coll,  Elizabeth  Fales  Christie,  Bernicc  Bigetoio 
Hunt,  Hope  Richardson  Andersen,  Zelda  Fisher 
Course,  Virginia  Taylor  Pearson,  Catherine  Ben- 
nett, Esther  Kuldin  Adter,  Beatrice  Minkins, 
Ruth  Levy,  Laura  Lutz  Robb,  Alice  Roe,  and 
Naomi  Richman  Brodsky.  How  about  you? 

George  H.  Ames,  South  Natick,  Mass., 
plans  to  retire  from  the  Fair  and  Yeager  In- 
surance Agency  next  September.  George  is 
currently  serving  on  various  community 
groups,  including  the  Youth  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Natick  Community  Farm,  an  al- 
ternative energy  project. 

Naomi  Richman  Brodsky,  Providence,  re- 
tired from  her  teaching  job  of  twenty-two 
years  —  the  last  six  as  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment —  at  Lincoln  School  in  Providence 
last  June.  The  school  honored  her  by  naming 
a  prize  for  excellence  in  expository  writing 
for  her.  She  and  her  husband,  Irving  Brodsky 
'35,  divide  their  time  between  Providence, 
where  he  still  actively  practices  law,  and 
Cape  Cod,  when  they  are  not  visiting  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  in  New  York  and 
Florida.  She  is  doing  freelance  writing  and 
teaching  English  conversation  at  Inter- 
national House  to  foreign  graduate  students 
and  their  families  at  Brown. 

H.  Gerard  Eivrall,  Prescott,  Ariz.,  writes 
that  he  is  continuing  his  legislative  career  fol- 
lowing his  retirement  from  Sears  Roebuck 
after  thirty-four  years  with  the  company.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  Arizona  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  general  elecHon  on  Nov. 
4,  representing  a  large  district  in  northern 
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Arizona,  which  includes  a  number  of  grow- 
ing population  centers  as  well  as  extensive 
ranch  land. 

Paul  IV.  Holt.  Christiansted,  St.  Croix, 
U.S.  \'irgin  Islands,  retired  as  vice  president 
of  Sikorskv  .Aircraft  Division  of  United  Air- 
craft Corporation  in  March  1974.  He  moved 
to  St.  Croix  in  July  1978  as  vice  president  of 
Antilles  .Air  Boats,  from  which  he  retired  last 
December. 

Ada  jackion  Kivdv  and  her  husband, 
Allen,  of  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  are 
spending  seven  months  there  working  for 
the  Methodist  Conference  of  the  Caribbean. 
In  Walpole,  Mass.,  Ada  has  been  serving  on 
the  conser\ation  commission. 

'^^  The  class  of  1937  had  its  usual  June 
v^  /  luncheon  and  its  spring  and  fall 
dinner  get-togethers  in  1980  and  is  now  plan- 
ning the  1981  spring  dinner  social.  President 
Emma  Kershaw  urges  all  class  members  living 
in  or  near  Providence  to  consider  joining  us. 
Nohces  will  be  sent  in  a  few  weeks. 

Dr.  S.  lames  Beale,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
writes:  "I  retired  from  practice  on  Aug.  31, 
after  thirty-five  vears  of  activity,  first  in  gen- 
eral practice,  and  then  in  full-time  emergen- 
ce medicine  for  the  last  eleven  years.  Big 
government  and  consumerism  became  too 
much  for  this  old  fogey.  Now  1  can  relax  and 
plav  in  mv  workshop  and  garden  and  enjoy 
my  ten  grandchildren.  The  habit  has  become 
fixed  after  only  three  months!" 

Richard  C.  Scott  rehred  last  year  from 
freelance  writing  and  editing.  He  lives  in  St. 
Michaels,  Md. 

Graham  IV.  White,  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  retired  from  the  L.G.  Balfour  Co., 
Attleboro,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  31,  after  twenty- 
three  vears  with  the  firm  as  product  manager 
of  the  Medical  Insignia  Department.  His 
wife,  Marjorie,  expects  to  retire  from  Whea- 
ton  College  in  Norton,  Mass.,  in  the  spring 
of  1981,  after  twenty-two  years  as  secretary 
to  the  librarian  and,  more  recently,  secretary 
to  the  library.  Graham  wntes  that  they  will 
continue  to  live  in  North  Attleboro  with  a 
summer  home  in  Edgartown  on  Martha's 
Vineyard.  He  also  reports  that  they  have  four 
grandchildren. 

^t  Q       Charles  Caffney  I!  writes  that  he  and 
\JO       Helen  Nye  Hartman,  of  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich.,  were  married  last  April.  They 
are  retired  and  living  in  Marco  Island,  Fla., 
and  spend  the  summers  in  Michigan.  He 
would  like  to  hear  from  Dave  Burkhart,  ]tm 
Curll,  and  Frank  Foster.  "I  expect  to  have 
lunch  with  Foster  in  his  London,  England, 
flat  next  June." 

Thomas  R.  Huckins,  Concord,  Mass.,  re- 
tired in  June  1980  from  his  position  as  busi- 
ness manager  of  Middlesex  School  in  Con- 
cord. He  served  the  school  in  that  position 
for  thirty-four  years,  starting  in  1946  after 
serving  as  captain  of  military  intelligence 
with  the  U.S.  Army  for  four  years.  During 
his  years  at  Middlesex  School,  he  was  active 
in  many  organizations:  he  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Association  of  Business  Officers  of 
Preparatory  Schools,  past  president  of  Con- 
cord Rotary  Club,  member  of  the  board  of  in- 
vestment of  a  local  savings  bank,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Group  National 
AssociaHon  of  Educational  Buyers,  and  past 
president  of  Military  Intelligence  Association 
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of  New  England.  His  service  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  of  Non-Profit  Schools 
and  Colleges  began  in  1962,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  executive  committee.  He 
served  continually  to  the  present  and  was 
president  in  1968-69.  He  is  spending  his  re- 
tirement at  his  home  in  Concord  and  expects 
to  continue  many  of  his  activities  in  the  town 
"at  my  own  pace." 

Dtidlei/  Otuierdonk,  Jr. ,  has  retired  from 
Microdot's  Screw  and  Formed  Specials  Divi- 
sion. "Jane  and  I  don't  expect  to  move 
south,"  he  writes.  "V^e  like  it  too  much  here 
in  Cincinnati." 

Paul  W.  Welch,  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  writes: 
"I  played  a  little  hockey  and  baseball  at 
Brown  and  was  interested  to  learn  there  is  a 
framed  reproduction  in  the  Brown  Hockey 
Association  room  of  one  of  the  great  games, 
played  on  Dec.  19,  1936,  against  Yale,  won 
by  Brown  (first  time  we  ever  beat  them),  re- 
ported by  Joe  Nutter  (one  of  the  best  report- 
ers in  our  time).  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  Cyrus  Vance,  former  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State,  scored  Yale's  first  goal.  Don  Eccleston 
(my  roommate)  and  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep 
most  of  the  night,  being  so  charged  up  from 
beating  one  of  the  Ivy's  teams  for  the  first 
time.  Hats  off  to  the  Alumni  Monthly  for  the 
great  coverage  we  are  getting  on  sports  and 
all  aspects  of  the  University." 

IJ  Q       Robert  M.  Berry  has  retired  and 
J  ^       moved  from  Paris  to  Normandy, 
where  his  address  is  Ste.  Marie  de  Vatimes- 
nil,  27150,  Etrepagny,  France. 

Lindsay  H.  Caldwell,  East  Dennis,  Mass., 
vice  president  of  sales  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Computer  Design  Publishing  Corpo- 
ration in  1961,  retired  on  Jan.  1.  The  com- 
pany publishes  Computer  Design  magazine,  a 
monthly  publication  with  80,000  readers 
among  digital  system  design  engineers  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Europe,  and  the  Far  East. 

Raymond  W.  DeMatteo,  Warwick,  R.I.,  is 
in  his  thirty-first  year  as  sales  manager  for 
the  Providence  Body  Co.,  in  Warwick.  He 
hopes  to  retire  within  a  year  to  Cape  Cod  and 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

James  M.  McNamara,  Balboa,  Panama,  re- 
tired in  December  1979  after  thirty-six  years 
as  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  writes  that  he  has  "made  a 
smooth  transition  into  a  new  life  style.  For 
the  last  seventeen  years  1  was  the  first  and 
only  comptroller  of  the  Joint  Headquarters, 
US  Southcom,  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Early  in  1980  1  became  the  first  chairman  of 
'Republicans  Abroad'  in  Panama  and,  of 
course,  I  was  elated  with  the  results  of  my 
first  'all-out'  efforts  in  the  field  of  politics.  My 
wife  and  1  promise,  God  willing,  to  make  the 
45th  and  50th  reunions." 

Gertrude  Levin  Pullman,  Dallas,  is  a  vol- 
unteer for  Foster  Child  Advocate  Service 
(FOCAS),  a  government-sponsored  program 
for  abused  children. 

/I  "I        A  40th  reunion  only  happens  once. 
^JL       This  is  it!  The  final  countdown  is 
underway,  the  wise  ones  have  already  lined 
up  those  sensible  super-savers,  and  early  re- 
turns are  now  pouring  in.  You  should  have 
received  several  informational  releases,  so 
you  should  know  about  the  fabulous  Friday 
festivities,  Saturday's  superb  dinner  at  the 
elegant  new  Faculty  Club,  magnanimous  Dr. 


Earle  Cohen's  sumptuous  Sunday  brunch 
the  Viking  in  Newport,  and  the  tour  of  his 
toric  Newport-by-the-Sea.  There's  more; 
there  isn't  space  here  to  list  it  all.  So  hustli 
those  reservations  to  us,  and  share  in  this 
biggest  and  best  of  all  reunions. 

A^       Osivald  W.  Marrin,  Litchfield, 
^X^       Conn.,  writes:  "1  am  still  active) 
engaged  in  my  real  estate  business.  I  enjo 
interviewing  prospective  Brown  under- 
graduates. Presently  there  are  three  at  Bn 
from  our  small  town  of  7,700  people.  I  wa 
little  depressed  when  I  read  the  October 
issue  of  the  BAM  to  see  our  class  report  w 
almost  on  the  same  page  as  the  oldest  rep 
ing  class  (1918).  It  tells  us  something." 

C.  Wallace McNutt  (Ph.D.),  San  Anto 
Texas,  reports  that  he  plans  to  retire  after 
teaching  University  of  Texas  medical  stu 
dents  since  1959,  first  at  the  medical  bran 
in  Galveston  and  then  at  the  University  c 
Texas  Health  Sciences  Center  as  a  profes: 
of  gross  anatomy  and  genetics.  He  is  the 
coordinator  for  the  gross  anatomy  course 
both  the  medical  and  dental  schools  in  S; 
Antonio,  and  he  has  also  been  involved  i 
the  residency  programs  at  Fort  Sam  Hou 
ton's  Brooke  General  Hospital  during  hi; 
years  in  San  Antonio. 

Dr.  Katheryn  L.  O'Connor  was  chief  o 
staff  at  Mt.  Carmel  Mercy  Hospital  in  De 
during  1980,  the  first  woman  to  hold  thai 
sition.  Katheryn  continues  her  private  pi 
hce  in  Southfield.  Her  son,  Michael  John  ( 
man,  is  a  junior  at  Brown. 

Richard  N.  Staley,  Bellevue,  Wash.,  f 
retired  from  Boeing  after  twenty-se\'en  \ 
as  an  engineer  and  member  of  managerr 
"Enjoying  retirement  with  a  good  mix  ol 
travel  and  work  around  the  house,"  he 
writes. 


/I  O  Francis  J.  Boyan  announced  rec 
MiJ  ly  that  he  is  stepping  down  as 
president  of  Bovan-Anderson  Associate: 
Atlanta.  He  writes  that  leaving  the  firm  ' 
afford  him  the  time  to  take  care  of  many 
sonal  things  he  wishes  to  do.  Bud  entere 
the  toy  business  in  1946  in  New  York  Cit 
1956  he  moved  to  Atlanta  and  organized 
present  firm  in  1966. 

Stezvard  T.  MacNeill,  Jr.,  Churchton, 
Md.,  is  the  architectural  and  structural  ti 
nician  for  the  local  school  system.  In  No 
ber  he  was  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
Hmore  for  hip  surgery.  a.t£rf 

Robert  W.  McCullough,  Riverside,  Cc 
was  recently  elected  to  the  Inter-CoUegi; 
Yacht  Racing  Association's  Hall  of  Fame 

/I  /I  In  September  Howard  G.  Baetzi 
TITI  ('48  A.M.)  will  become  head  o 
department  of  English  at  Butler  Univers 
Indianapolis.  He  has  been  at  Butler  sinci 
1953. 

Natalie  Course  Frisch  and  Dr.  Clemer 
Prokesch  were  married  July  27  and  are  li 
in  New  London,  Conn. 

Lois  Dieight  McDaniel  and  her  husba 
Bill,  recently  moved  into  their  new  homi 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  two  youngest  ol 
their  five  children  are  still  in  school:  Eliz. 
heth  is  a  senior  at  Virginia  Commonwea 
University,  and  Steven  is  a  junior  at  Will 
and  Mary  College.  Son  Richard  and  hisi 
and  son,  Scott  Winslow,  live  in  Oberlin,'- 


lio,  where  Richard  is  director  of  security 
r  Oberhn  College.  Richard  has  been  in  law 
forcement  work  since  his  graduation  from 

tiiA  University  of  Richmond  in  1973. 

Bradford  V.  Whitman  and  Helen  Poland 
litman  'bb,  Rumford,  R.I.,  report  that  "hAax 
d  Connie  Montgomery  brought  their  son, 
in,  to  the  Homecoming  game  with  Dart- 
juth.  Max  says  that  John  is  a  good  student 

Iff    d  a  better  football  player.  If  John  is  as  good 
tudent-athlete  as  Max  was,  he  has  a  bright 


il!   )wn  future  to  look  forward  to." 
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telii   ittle.  Wash.,  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
luary  1980.  They  had  been  married  for 
rty-three  years. 
Roberta  Wheeler  Mullin,  Ormond  Beach, 
writes  that  she  visited  her  family  in 

albn  eat  Barrington,  Mass.,  last  spring  and  fall. 
r  daughter,  Molly,  is  spending  her  junior 

pmli   ir  at  Wellesley  College  at  the  London 
lool  of  Economics.  Roberta,  who  is  a  real- 
,  recently  sold  herself  a  condominium  in 
■  hometown  of  Ormond  Beach. 
Jeannie  C.  Sttioart,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at- 

mH«   ided  a  conference  in  Amsterdam  last  sum- 
r.  While  in  Europe,  she  visited  her  birth- 
ce  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  explored 
nent  ruins  on  Shetland  and  Orkney 
inds. 
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The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  ex- 
tended to  lonathan  P.  Brooks, 


Our  35th  reunion  is  only  two 
months  away,  but  it  is  not  too  late 
nake  plans  to  renew  old  friendships  and 
:h  up  on  the  "Brown  Scene."  Your  reun- 
committee  has  been  meeting  and  has 
iniji  nned  many  varied  events  for  you,  includ- 
a  trip  to  Newport  with  a  clambake  and  a 
r  of  Hammersmith  Farm  on  Sunday,  May 
Won't  you  please  start  making  your  plans 
m  to  revisit  the  campus,  meet  old  friends, 
cedn  1  take  advantage  of  all  that  Brown  has  to 
!r  for  an  enjoyable  weekend? 
Judith  Korey  Charles,  New  York  City,  who 
n  adjunct  professor  of  business  commu- 
naoi  ition  at  New  York  University,  continues 
enU  ler  business  (Creative  Communication)  as 
o,l[  idverdsing  and  public  relations  consult- 
,  with  such  clients  as  Montgomery  Ward, 
)rikas  Weiss  Gourmet  Shop,  Feron's  Rac- 
,tliliv   It  Shops,  and  Bing  &  Grondahl  China. 
Prof.  William  H.  Stone,  McFarland,  Wis., 
tes  that  "Mel  Frank  and  I  had  a  reunion 
July  in  Boston.  It  was  great,  and  Brown's 
■s'  should  have  been  burning!  " 
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Richard  H.  Bube,  Stanford,  Calif., 
was  recently  reappointed  to  a  sec- 
I  five-year  term  as  chairman  of  the  depart- 
it  of  materials  science  and  engineering  at 
iford  University.  Two  books  by  Dr.  Bube 
scheduled  to  be  published  by  Academic 
■s  in  the  near  future:  Electrons  m  Solids 
Fundamentals  of  Solar  Cells,  written  with 
Alan  L.  Fahrenbruch.  Dr.  Bube  is  editor 
le  Journal  of  the  American  Scientific  Affilia- 
,  an  affiliation  of  Christian  men  and 
,,h.jj    nen  of  science;  associate  editor  of  Annual 
,„  l,j    'ew  of  Materials  Science;  and  on  the  edito- 
jp-    board  of  Solid-State  Electronics. 

Herman  Chernoff  {Ph.D.,  '45  A.M.), 
Brookline,  Mass. ,  was  elected  to 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  last  year. 
Is  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  MIT. 


John  T.  Fallon,  Jr.,  Scotia,  N.Y.,  writes 
that  he  has  nine  children  and  five  grand- 
children, "scattered  all  over  New  England." 

^Q       Sumner  Alpert  and  his  wife,  Arline 
^  V       Goodman  Alpert,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
report  that  their  daughter,  Sandra  L.  Alpert 
'76,  is  living  in  Hoffman  Estates,  111.,  and  is 
employed  in  the  sales  department  at  Soltex- 
Polymer  Corp.  Sandra  received  her  master's 
degree  in  business  management  from  Sim- 
mons College  in  1979. 

Eleanor  Calkin  Craimm,  Cranston,  R.I., 
is  a  social  worker  in  the  Cranston  public 
schools.  Her  children  are  Glenn,  who  recent- 
ly received  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in  chem- 
istry; Jeffrey  '81;  and  Sharon,  a  freshman  at 
Radcliffe. 

Theodore  F.  Low,  Providence,  reports 
that  his  daughter,  Sara  '83,  is  a  member  of 
women's  crew  and  the  band. 

Norman  S.  Mayberg,  Killington,  Vt.,  re- 
cently became  a  partner  in  the  CPA  firm  of 
Mayberg  and  Tashman  in  Rutland,  Vt. 

Norman  B.  Silk  practices  law  in  Ran- 
dolph, Mass.,  with  his  daughter,  Deanne 
Silk  Stepner,  and  is  president  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Bar  Association.  He  completed  eight- 
een years  of  service  as  a  Randolph  selectman 
and  is  currently  in  his  third  term  as  Ran- 
dolph's clerk-treasurer.  Daughter  Stephanie 
graduated  from  Brown  last  June. 

Cfl       Russell  F.  Bates,  St.  Petersburg, 
\J\J       Fla.,  is  a  senior  advisor  for  the 
Hartz  Mountain  Corporation,  of  Harrison, 
N.J. 

Judith  Dech  Focht  reports  that  she  and  her 
husband,  Don,  have  returned  to  their  home 
in  Northbrook,  111.,  after  living  in  Belgium  for 
two  and  a  half  years.  Their  daughter,  Kim- 
berly,  majored  in  Chinese  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  is  a  travel  consultant,  spe- 
cializing in  exchange  tours  with  the  Chinese. 
Their  son,  Thomas,  will  receive  his  master's 
degree  in  geology  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  June. 

Vardbis  Hightaian,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  is  a 
trial  attorney  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  D.C.  His  son, 
Gregory,  graduated  in  June  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  and  is  stationed  in  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  for  flight  training.  Son  Jeffrey 
graduated  in  June  from  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy and  is  taking  flight  training  in  Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Robert  M.  Leach  II,  Delaware,  Ohio,  was 
recently  elected  to  a  three-year  term  on  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  board  of  trustees. 
He  is  president  of  Glenwood  Range  Co. ,  a  di- 
vision of  Caloric  Corporation,  in  Delaware. 
His  two  sons.  Bob  and  Chris,  graduated  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  as  did  his  wife,  Marjorie. 

Barbara  Bruce  Stoddard,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  is  an  actuarial  analyst  with  J  C.  Penney 
Casualty  Insurance  Co.  Daughter  Anne 


FOR  SALE— ADIRONDACK  LODGE— Adiron- 
dack Camp  in  the  grand  tradition  by  Stanford 
Wtiite.  55  miles  north  of  Utica  on  Lake  Hon- 
nedaga.  5-bedroom  main  lodge,  separate 
guidehouse  on  24  acres  in  Adirondack 
League  Club  preserve.  600  ft.  of  shoreline. 
Sundeck,  dock,  boathouse.  New  14  ft.  out- 
board, Sunfish,  guideboat.  canoe.  Fully  fur- 
nished. Electricity,  indoor  plumbing,  phone. 
Use  of  club  tennis  court.  Beautiful.  $65,000. 
Write  RPA.  PO  Box  249,  King  of  Prussia.  PA 
19406. 


graduated  from  Wellesley  in  1979,  and  son 
Robert  is  a  sophomore  at  Amherst. 

Mary  Heyl  Walton  and  her  husband,  Rob- 
ert, are  living  in  Gibson  Island,  Md.  Their 
daughter,  Janice,  was  married  to  Robert  D. 
Belden,  Jr. ,  on  June  14  and  they  are  residing 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  she  is  teaching 
school  and  he  is  with  IBM. 

C'l        Our  30th  reunion  will  be  May  29- 
w/JL       June  1,  and  replies  indicate  a  good 
turnout.  In  addition  to  the  traditional 
Campus  Dance,  Pops  Concert,  Field  Day, 
and  Commencement  Forums,  we  are  offer- 
ing an  architectural  walking  tour  of  historic 
Providence  on  Saturday  and  an  elegant  clam- 
bake and  shore  dinner  at  the  Squantum 
Club,  in  East  Providence,  on  Sunday.  Com- 
mencement on  Monday  morning  will  top  off 
a  weekend  of  friendship  and  fun  in  Provi- 
dence, which  is  today  experiencing  an  archi- 
tectural and  cultural  renaissance.  '"51  in  '81" 
is  our  motto,  and  we  want  you  to  be  there. 
Make  your  reservations  now,  and  be  here  for 
the  fun.  Reunion  chairmen  are  Don  jaffin  and 
Thalia  Moschos  Calmar. 

Richard  E.  Bicknell,  Cochituate,  Mass., 
is  president  of  Bicknell,  Inc.,  distributor  of 
swimming  pools,  spas,  accessories,  equip- 
ment, and  chemicals.  Dick  reports  that  Bick- 
nell, Inc.,  has  "recently  expanded  its  cov- 
erage from  Framingham  and  Middleton, 
Mass.,  to  new  warehouse  locations  in  Al- 
bany and  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  Charlotte,  N.C." 

William  B.  MacColl,  Jr.,  San  Francisco, 
has  two  children  at  Brown,  Lauren  '83  and  Ian 
'84. 

Joan  L.  Plumb  is  living  in  Alton,  N.H., 
where  she  recently  opened  "The  Woodstove 
Eatery,"  a  restaurant  serving  country  fare. 
She  writes  that  after  "careers"  as  a  mother  of 
six,  teacher,  liquor  store  manager.  World 
Book  manager,  and  realtor,  "this  adventure 
will  probably  be  the  last." 

Stephen  T.  Smith  is  teaching  data  process- 
ing and  computer  science  in  the  Morristown, 
N.J. ,  school  system.  He  is  director  of  data 
processing  services  for  the  school  district  and 
is  also  commissioner  of  the  local  Boy  Scout 
Council. 

C  ^       Kenneth  M.  Arenberg,  Norfhfield, 
\J ^       III.,  reports  that  his  son,  Andrew,  is 
a  freshman  at  Brown. 


Apartment  Sitting:  N.Y.C. 

Two  responsible  Brown  U.  juniors 
(male)  with  banking  internships  are 
looking  to  apartment  sit  in  N.Y.C. 
through  the  summer  mos.  If  in- 
terested contact  Box  154,  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.I.  02912,  or 
call  (401)  274-3317  or  (401)  273-5353. 
References  available  upon  request. 


489  Common  Street 
Belmont.  Mass  02178 
6171  489-2999 


American 
Landmarks,  Inc. 

historic  real  estate  services 

BARRINGTON,  RI  John  Martin  House,  c   1680 
w/modifications  c  1740-  Nominated  (o  the  Nal'l  Reg- 
ister, the  Martin  House  is  the  oldest  in  this  fashion- 
able Providence  suburb  on  Narragansett  Bay  Careful 
restoration  of  signif.  First  Period  and  Georgian  fea- 
tures, incl  spring-floor  ballroom.  4  bdrms.  architect- 
designed  modern  kitchen  ^^acre  ExcL  $165,000 
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Richaril  A.  Ckmgh.  former  senior  vice 
president  and  manager  ot  product  support 
operations  with  Virginia  Tractor  Co.,  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  has  been  named  general 
manager  ot  the  construction  division.  He  has 
been  with  the  companv  tor  tvventy-two  years. 

Rolvrt  C.  Hauiiai.  Bellevue,  Wash., 
writes  that  he  recenth'  "rejoined  the  Boeing 
Co.,  as  a  svstems  analyst  in  a  think  tank.  It 
could  be  quite  interesting." 

George  E.  jiitiglumns,  Franklin,  Mass., 
writes  that  he  is  "in  the  final  stage  of  a  time- 
travel  nontlction  project  dealing  with  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  and  Exodus.  1  have  been  at  this 
task  for  the  past  eight  years,  correlating 
Roman  history-  to  the  works  of  Josephus  and 
the  most  recent  Egyptology.  The  work  devel- 
ops what  is  essentially  a  totally  new  view  of 
the  Bible.  This  is  my  first  book-length  work 
since  mv  novel.  Under  the  Sun,  which  ap- 
peared after  my  Fulbright  Grant  in  Gotten- 
gen  in  1963-66." 

Frederick  /.  McGraw  and  Louise  O'Donnell 
McGraw.  Granby,  Conn.,  report  that  their 
oldest  son.  Ward,  graduated  from  Valparaiso 
(Ind.)  University  last  May,  majoring  in  busi- 
ness administration,  and  is  employed  by 
Peat,  Marwick  and  Mitchell  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dr.  Edward M.  Segall,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
was  recently  appointed  chief  of  staff  at  St. 
Mar\-'s  Hospital,  where  he  is  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  obstetrics.  A  past 
president  of  the  Waterbury  Medical  Associ- 
ation, he  is  now  a  commissioner  on  Water- 
bun''s  Board  of  Health. 

C  ^t       Ruth  Burt  Ekstrotn  was  recently  pro- 
^J       moted  to  senior  research  scientist 
at  Educahonal  Testing  Service  in  Princeton, 
N.J.  She  was  also  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  in  rec- 
ognition of  her  "outstanding  and  unusual 
contributions  to  the  science  and  profession  of 
psychology." 

Dr.  Helen  P.  Melaragno,  Charlotte,  N.C., 
moved  her  family  practice  into  her  new  med- 
ical building  in  November,  after  her  husband 
and  son  devoted  their  summer  vacation  to 
slicing  an  old  house  in  two,  moving  each 
half,  then  "reglueing"  it  together.  This  gives 
her  a  location  across  the  street  from  the  two 
major  hospitals.  "Makes  you  lazy,"  she 
writes. 

Carlos  Sa  Miranda  has  become  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  international  develop- 
ment with  Kellogg  International  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  he  had 
been  general  manager  for  Kellogg's  in  Brazil. 

The  Rev.  Alison  Palmer  has  moved  from 
Washington,  DC,  to  Cape  Cod,  where  she 
is  living  in  South  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

Thomas  H.  Patten,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
New  Zealand,  where  he  spent  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Auckland  as  visiting  professor 
of  management.  He  lectured  at  several  other 
New  Zealand  universities  while  there.  He  is 
a  professor  in  the  School  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Relations  at  Michigan  State  University. 

tZA  Lt.  Comdr.  Kenneth  B.  Abel,  CHC, 
Cy**  USN,  Santee,  Calif.,  writes:  "I 
have  recently  reported  as  senior  chaplain  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Tustin,  Calif. 
Prior  to  my  arrival  1  was  awarded  The  An- 
cient Order  of  the  Chammori  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Guam  and  its  1 5th  Legislature  for  serv- 
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ices  as  coordinating  officer  in  the  island  Civic 
Action  Program,  while  1  was  assigned  to  the 
Seabees  in  Guam.  It  is  the  highest  award 
given  by  the  Guamian  government." 

Leu'is  M.  Cedinmn  and  Judith  Shenker 
Silverman  were  married  in  May  and  are  liv- 
ing in  Stamford,  Conn.  They  are  the  princi- 
pals of  The  Gediman  Research  Group  in 
Stamford,  a  marketing  research  and  con- 
sulting firm  now  in  its  third  year. 

Kenneth  M.  Moffat,  East  Greenwich,  R.I., 
was  recently  elected  vice  president  (per- 
sonnel) at  Amica  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  and 
thereby  joined  six  other  Brown  alumni  who 
are  vice  presidents  of  Amica. 

Myles  D.  Striar,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  direct- 
ing a  program  at  English  High  School  in  Bos- 
ton that  is  designed  to  guide  selected  soph- 
omores toward  college.  He  writes,  "I  also 
finally  handed  in  my  last  paper  and  got  my 
doctorate  from  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  in  June.  My  dissertation  was  en- 
titled, 'Reducing  the  Withholding  of  Infor- 
mation in  Organizations.'  " 

C  CZ       Stuart  Erwin,  jr. ,  and  Diane  Davis 
\J\J       were  married  Aug.  17  in  Pacific 
Palasades,  Calif.,  and  are  living  in  Encino, 
Calif.  Ted  Barrows  and  his  wife,  Paula,  at- 
tended the  wedding.  Ted  and  Stu  were  col- 
lege roommates.  Stu  was  recently  named 
senior  vice  president  of  MTM  Enterprises  in 
Studio  City,  Calif.  Last  year  he  received  his 
second  consecutive  Emmy  Award  for  the 
"Lou  Grant"  TV  series  as  the  best  dramatic 
series  on  television. 

Mary  Laird  Flanagan,  Port  Washington, 
N.Y.,  writes  that  she  is  finishing  her  M.A. 
degree  in  library  science.  Daughter  Sarah 
Flanagan  '82  is  spending  her  junior  year  in 
Barcelona.  Daughter  Martha  '84  is  adjusting 
to  freshman  life.  Mary's  husband.  Bob,  is 
chairman  of  Western  Union. 

Lynne  Johnson  Loschky,  Columbia,  Mo., 
writes:  "This  past  summer  1  broke  a  twenty- 
nine-year  vacation  from  acting  to  play  Sa- 
lome in  my  Brown  classmates  [Alfred]  Uhrg 
('58]  &  (  Robert]  Waldman's  ['57]  Robber  Bride- 
groom musical  in  our  local  community 
theatre.  It  was  lots  of  fun,  although  rehears- 
ing outdoors  for  a  month  in  temperatures 
that  averaged  over  100°  really  called  for  dis- 
cipline (if  not  insanity).  My  25th  reunion 
gave  me  a  chance  to  rediscover  my  old  pal 
Dorothy  Seivrchia,  whose  twenty-minute  film 
short.  The  Funeral,  will  provide  my  freshman 
honors  class  with  an  opportunity  to  study 
and  dissect  a  film.  I  have  begun  to  write  po- 
etry. The  shades  of  Sexton  and  Plath  do  not 
yet  need  to  worry  about  my  competition,  but 
I  see  a  little  progress.  Meanwhile,  1  continue 
to  teach  at  Lincoln  University  in  Columbia, 
do  volunteer  work  at  the  Missouri  State  Peni- 
tentiary, lift  weights,  raise  children  12  and 
18,  and  enjoy  the  fantastic  company  of  my 
husband  of  twenty-four  years,  David." 

Mary  H.  Sioope,  San  Francisco,  writes 
that  she  continues  to  be  happy  with  her 
"house,  dog,  art  teaching,  and  friends,  not 
necessarily  in  that  order." 

C  £L       Are  you  saving  the  dates  May  29- 
CJO       June  1  for  your  25th?  Remember, 
the  25th  is  the  Big  One.  Plan  to  be  on-campus 
to  see  classmates,  former  professors,  and  a 
whole  new  Brown.  If  you  haven't  been  back 
for  a  while,  you're  in  for  a  surprise.  There  is 


the  new  List  Art  Building  on  College  Hill, 
where  we'll  be  having  our  Friday  night  buf 
fet;  a  new  Computer  Center;  a  high-rise  Sd 
ences  Library;  and  of  course,  the  newly  re- 
furbished Faculty  Club,  which  will  serve  as 
our  25th  reunion  headquarters.  The  entire 
weekend  is  filled  with  our  own  class  achvi- 
ties  to  go  along  with  the  University-spon- 
sored events.  There  is  something  for  every 
one.  See  you  on  May  29. 

Phyllis  Rannacher  Dodson,  Santa  Barbar 
Calif. ,  and  her  husband,  Ned,  who  is  vice 
president  of  General  Research  Corporatioi 
are  spending  the  spring  on  the  University 
Pittsburgh's  Semester  at  Sea  ship,  the  S.S. 
Universe,  which  sails  from  Florida  to  Africc 
India,  China,  and  the  Pacific  islands  and  S 
Francisco.  Ned  is  teaching  economics  to  th 
college  students  on  board.  Two  of  Phyllis' 
and  Ned's  children,  Holly  and  Bill,  are  ac- 
companying them  on  the  voyage.  Son  Bru 
is  a  student  at  San  Marcos  High,  and  son 
Steve  is  a  boarding  student  at  the  Midland 
School  in  Los  Olivos,  Calif. 

Joseph  B.  Donahue,  who  had  been  livin 
in  Villa  Hills,  Ky.,  reports  his  transfer  to  It 
dianapolis  as  district  manager  of  Anacond 
Industries,  Brass  Division. 

Roger  Keith  Hazell,  Pago  Pago,  Americ 
Samoa,  completed  six  years  as  legislahve 
counsel  to  the  Fono  (legislature)  of  Ameri 
Samoa  in  January,  and  is  staying  on  in  Pa; 
where  he  is  opening  a  private  law  practice 
the  South  Pacific. 

Donald  G.  Lowry,  Falmouth,  Maine,  ri 
ports  that  he  and  another  attorney  opener 
new  law  firm  on  Oct.  1,  under  the  name 
Lowry  &  Piatt,  in  Portland,  Maine.  His  oL 
son.  Grey,  will  graduate  this  year  from  th 
University  of  Maine  at  Orono;  his  older 
daughter,  Alix,  a  Vassar  graduate,  is  man 
and  is  working  on  her  Ph.D.  and  teaching 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amhe 
Donald's  younger  son,  Ben,  is  a  senior  at 
mouth  High  School,  where  he  lettered  in 
baseball,  soccer,  and  basketball,  and  is  loi 
ing  at  colleges,  including  Brown. 

Dr.  f.  Jerry  Mattka,  Lafayette,  Calif., 
writes  that  he  has  been  a  reserve  deputy 
sheriff  with  the  local  sheriff's  department 
the  last  five  years.  He  performs  street  pa 
trols,  in  addition  to  being  trained  by  the  ^ 
tional  Rifle  Association  and  by  the  Inter- 
national Associahon  of  Chiefs  of  Police  as 
police  firearms  instructor.  His  sheriff's  di 
are  all  volunteer,  a  "change  of  pace"  fron- 
private  practice  of  oral  and  maxillofacial  s 
gery  and  work  as  a  consultant  to  the  local 
county  medical  services  in  hospitals  and 
clinics. 

Philip  R.  Mehler,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  has 
joined  Joseph  Hilton  &  Associates,  real  es 
brokers  and  consultants  with  offices  in  N^ 
York  and  New  Jersey,  as  execuhve  vice  pi 
dent.  He  has  been  a  real  estate  executive ) 
over  twenty  years  and  has  represented  th 
real  estate  interests  of  many  national  and 
ternational  businesses. 

Albert  C.  Perrino,  Wilmington,  Del.,  \ 
recently  appointed  vice  president  and  gei 
al  manager  of  ICI  Americas'  new  Perform  ^^"■ 
ance  Resins  Division.  Most  recently  he  w.  ^  "^ 
vice  president  and  general  manger  of  Rul 
con,  a  division  of  ICI  Americas.  Albert's  s 
Albert  C.  Perrino,  Jr.  '80,  is  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  Scho 

Sheldon  P.  Siegel  has  been  elected  chs 
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in  of  the  network  operations  committee  of 
I  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network 
mmission.  He  is  president  and  general 
mager  of  station  VVLTV  in  Bethlehem  and 
esin  Allentown. 
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7      The  widow  of  the  late  Richard  L. 
Frank  writes  that  their  son,  William, 

junior  at  Brown. 

Michael  C.  Geremia,  Coconut  Creek,  Fla., 
ites;  "I  expect  to  be  attending  ground 
lool  on  the  DC-8  in  Miami  and  complete 
iiulator  and  flight  training  in  Denver.  My 
w  crew  base  will  be  Dallas  after  all  the 
ining  is  completed .  My  children,  Julie,  1 1 , 
^   !,  10,  and  Michael,  6,  entered  Faith  Chris- 
n  School  this  fall.  I'm  anticipating  a  move 
either  central  or  north  Florida  in  June, 
uthern  Florida  is  just  too  hot  and  too 
iwded  now." 

Alan  M.  Gordon  is  a  supervisor  at  Bell 
boratories  in  Holmdel,  N.J.  He  and  his 
fe,  Eleanor  Warren  Gordon  (see  '59),  have  a 
lighter.  Sherry,  19,  and  a  son,  Steven,  16. 

MarkK.  Kessler,  Philadelphia,  reports 
it  he  merged  his  law  firm  in  January  and  it 
low  named  Braemer  and  Kessler. 

Dr.  Frederick  Lee,  Burlingame,  Calif., 
ites,  "Last  year  I  was  a  coach  of  track  at 
!Stmoor  High  and  won  a  league  cham- 
inship.  This  was  done  after  my  dental  of- 
"''ft  hours." 

Ann  Christman  Lenz,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  is 
iw  librarian  for  the  state  of  Connecticut  in 

New  Haven  Superior  Court.  She  received 

M.L.S.  from  Southern  Connecticut  State 
Uege  in  1979. 

Helen  Donaldson  Nienhueser,  Anchorage, 
mm  iska,  is  planning  supervisor  with  the 
iska  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
rson,  John  Wolfe,  Jr.,  is  a  freshman  at 
idlebury  College.  Helen  reports  that  in 
'^   '9,  her  husband,  Gayle,  came  in  fortieth  in 
,049-mile-long  sled  dog  race  from  Anchor- 
to  Nome. 

Col.  Robert  A.  Norman,  USAF,  Alexan- 

;,  Va.,  writes  that  he  is  the  Air  Force 
anner"  for  the  air  staff  in  the  Pentagon, 
i  title  is  "deputy  assistant  for  joint  matters 
irtua   1  NSC  affairs,  directorate  of  plans,  oper- 
)ns  and  readiness.  Principle  duty  is  to  for- 
late,  coordinate,  and  then  articulate  the 

Force  position/policy  in  the  joint  DOD/ 
C  areas.  1  am  the  principal  advisor  to 

operations  deputy  and  the  Chief  of 
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TQ       Capt.  Dennis  J.  Fish,  SC,  USN, 
wO       Springfield,  Va.,  is  deputy  com- 
ri  ider  for  contracting  management.  Naval 
5  >ply  Systems  Command,  in  Washington, 
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Lawrence  Frank  Kalesnik,  Ardmore,  Okla., 
:es;  "After  twenty-one  years  in  manufac- 
«nri    ng  (nineteen  with  Uniroyal  Inc.  and  two 
mil*    1  Carlisle  Corporation)  and  traveling 
md  the  world,  I've  decided  to  work  for 
lelf.  I'm  vice  president  and  consultant 
WS   1 EDP  Search  &  Executive  Placement  in 
ahoma  City.  We  work  nationally,  and  the 
ession  is  fascinating.  This  choice  also 
;eiolt    ivs  me  to  be  close  to  my  four  daughters, 
)  all  attend  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
ediJll    !in  each  class)." 

Susie  Langdon  Kass,  San  Francisco,  writes 
she  is  teaching  swimming  to  children  as 


a  member  of  the  recreation  department  of  the 
University  of  California  Medical  Center  in 
San  Francisco.  Among  her  many  activities 
are  the  Campfire  Club,  PTA,  Scottish  Coun- 
try Dancing,  both  in  classes  and  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  San  Francisco  branch,  and 
work  for  non-smokers  rights,  including  a 
state  ballot  measure  for  smoking  and  non- 
smoking sections.  She  and  her  husband,  Sid, 
have  two  children,  Phil,  13,  and  Margaret,  11. 

Stanley  P.  Leibo  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Division  of  Rio  Vista  International,  Inc.,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  one  of  a  group  of  North 
American  companies  specializing  in  bovine 
embryo  transfer.  Since  1969,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee-Oak  Ridge  Graduate  School  of 
Biomedical  Sciences,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  research  staff  of  the  biology  division  of 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  In  addition, 
he  has  been  a  visihng  scientist  in  the  Har- 
vard-MIT Program  in  Health  Sciences  and 
Technology.  He  and  his  wife,  Bette,  and 
their  two  children,  Jonathan  and  Beth,  now 
live  in  San  Antonio. 

Elizabeth  Coe  Long,  Marshfield,  Mass.,  re- 
cently divorced,  is  a  reporter  for  the  Quincy 
Patriot  Ledger.  Her  son,  Richard,  17,  is  a  sen- 
ior at  Marshfield  High  School.  Libby,  Rich- 
ard, and  her  brother-in-law,  Bruce  Homeyer 
'60,  and  his  daughter,  Carolyn,  16,  recently 
made  a  trip  to  Brown,  which  both  children 
are  thinking  of  attending.  Still  at  home  with 
Libby  are  Katherine,  16,  and  Susan,  10. 
Rowland,  19,  lives  in  an  apartment  and  is 
working. 

Lee  Graves  Martz,  Boston,  will  complete 
her  M.B.  A.  at  Boston  University  in  May  and 
will  be  working  in  community  relations. 

CO       Eleanor  Warren  Gordon  recently 
wJ  ^       started  working  as  a  mathemati- 
cian in  operations  research  at  Bell  Labora- 
tories in  West  Long  Branch,  N.J.  She  and  her 
husband,  Alan  M.  Gordon  (see  '57),  have  a 
daughter.  Sherry,  19,  and  a  son,  Steven,  16. 
Eleanor  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Jacob 
Warren  '27  and  the  late  Rose  Levinson  Warren 
'27. 

David  B.  Goshien,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  is  the  chair  of  the  Legal  Traditions  Pro- 
gram, an  extra-curricular  interdisciplinary 
cultural  enrichment  series  for  pre-law  under- 
graduates at  Cleveland  State  University. 

W.  Paul  Hagenau,  Louisville,  Ky.,  gradu- 
ated summa  cum  laude  and  valedictorian 
from  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Law 
last  May.  He  was  author  of  an  article  in  the 
April  1980  issue  o(  Journal  of  Law  &  Education. 
He  is  now  director  of  Upper  School  at  Ken- 
tucky Country  Day  School. 

£lf\       Dr.  Stephen  A.  Kramer,  Billings, 
V/vl       Mont.,  writes  that  "I  have  been 
practicing  otolaryngology  in  Billings  for  over 
nine  years  and  am  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  fifty-physician  Billings  Clinic  and  chief  of 
surgery  at  Billings  Deaconess  Hospital." 
Caroline  Aldrich  Langen,  Chico,  Calif., 
and  her  husband,  George,  have  been  mar- 
ried since  1975.  An  associate  director  of  ad- 
missions and  records  at  California  State  Uni- 
versity in  Chico,  she  is  active  in  the  national 
professional  organization  for  admissions  and 
records  personnel  (AACRAO)  and  chairs  a 
committee  that  acts  as  the  editorial  board  for 


publications  on  educational  systems 
throughout  the  world.  These  volumes  are 
used  by  admissions  and  records  officers 
when  admitting  and  placing  foreign  students 
in  U.S.  institutions.  She  also  edited  a  re- 
search volume  for  admissions  and  records 
personnel  on  selected  educational  systems  in 
South  America. 

/T '1        Ronald  C.  Agel  writes  that  he  re- 
\J  JL       cently  married  Cindy  Simha,  of 
Scarsdale;  has  bought  a  condominium  in 
Stowe,  Vt. ,  for  winter  skiing;  and  took  over 
two  John  Hancock  sales  agencies. 

John  R.  D'Entreniont,  Foxboro,  Mass., 
last  spring  was  elected  a  senior  member  of 
the  technical  staff  of  Texas  Instruments.  He 
is  a  design  engineering  manager  for  the 
motor  controls  department,  where  he  has 
been  responsible  for  numerous  product  de- 
velopments and  applications  in  the  field  of 
motor  protection. 

Alice  Gates  Magdol,  New  York  City,  has 
founded  a  new  executive  search  firm.  The 
Marketing  Woman,  Inc.,  specializing  in  help- 
ing corporations  find  and  recruit  middle-  and 
senior-management  marketing  professionals. 

Walter  R.  McCarthy,  Wayzata,  Minn., 
writes  that  he  "had  a  photo  exhibit  at  the 
Ethel  Walker  School  near  Hartford  in  No- 
vember. Lucy  is  a  full-time  psychiatric  social 
worker.  Sarah  is  a  freshman  at  Vassar,  and 
Richard  is  in  ninth  grade  at  Blake." 

Emily  Arnold  McCully,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
reports  that  she  has  completed  a  novel,  A 
Craving,  written  partly  with  the  support  of  an 
NEA  grant  in  literature.  The  novel  has  been 
purchased  by  Avon  Books  and  will  appear  in 
a  year  or  so. 

Dr.  Courtland  L.  Munroe,  Carbondale, 
111.,  is  in  the  department  of  internal  medicine 
and  cardiology  at  the  Carbondale  Clinic  and 
is  a  clinical  assistant  professor  of  medicine 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

Richard  F.  Santopietro  ('64  Sc.M.)  is  pro- 
gram manager  of  photovoltaic  energy  sys- 
tems for  the  Department  of  Energy  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

ludith  Phillips  Tracy,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
is  an  analyst  for  the  California  Energy 
Commission. 

Curtin  Wmsor,  jr.,  Washington,  D.C, 
was  a  member  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
transihon  team  for  the  Department  of  State, 
working  in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia 
area. 

/I  O       Sandra  Budnitz  Mask,  Beverly  Hills, 
\j^       Calif.,  is  vice  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Education's  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Commission, 
under  an  appointment  by  Gov.  Jerry  Brown. 
She  writes  that  she  ran  in  the  1980  New  York 
City  marathon  with  Susan  Budnitz  Sokoloff. 
Jane  De  Courcy  Wong  is  a  public  health 
microbiologist  in  the  California  Department 
of  Health  and  is  doing  diagnostic  work  at  the 
Microbial  Diseases  Laboratory  in  Berkeley. 

/2  ^       Joel  M.  Cohen  and  Flavia  Colonna, 
vikj       of  Bari,  Italy,  were  married  March 
11,  1980,  and  are  living  in  Washington,  D.C, 
in  the  Capitol  Hill  area.  She  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  where  he  is  a  professor  of 
mathematics. 
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Comdr.  /nmcs  6.  Crivne.  Jr.,  USN,  and 
his  wife,  Dtanc  \Umtgcimcry  Crcenc  '64,  and 
their  tour  children  are  living  in  Coronado, 
Calit.  He  is  commanding  officer  of  the  USS 
Barbo/.  Home  port  is  San  Diego. 

Capt.  lanitf  H.  Herzo:(  (Ph.D.),  USN  Ret., 
has  returned  to  live  in  Old  Town.  .Mexan- 
dria,  \'a..  after  ten  vears  in  Belgium  with  the 
international  staff  at  NATO  Headquarters. 
He  retired  from  the  Na\y  in  1972.  He  is  a 
consultant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

Eugene  A.  Iale>ki.  Stateline,  Nev.,  is  vice 
president  of  Combined  Svstems  Group,  a 
casino  systems  technolog\'  company  in 
Stateline. 

Dr.  lolm  H.  Mensher,  Seattle,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  ophthalmology  staff  of  the 
Mason  Clinic  since  1979  and  is  a  clinical  in- 
structor in  ophthalmology  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  He  moved  to  Seattle  in  July 
1979  after  twelve  \'ears  in  Iowa  City  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  ophthalmology  at  the 
Universih'  of  Iowa.  His  wife,  Gail,  received 
her  Ph.D.  in  French  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Their  sons  are  Daniel,  5,  and  Ian,  1 . 
John  writes  that  they  are  "enjoying  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest  and  the  city  itself,  a  developing 
cultural  center." 

CL/\        David  M.  Broiisb/ withdrew  from 
UM       the  partnership  of  Guggenheimer 
&  Untermyer  last  April  and  on  May  1  became 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Schulte  & 
McGoldrick  in  New  York  Citv.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  lihgation  department  of  the  firm, 
which  was  founded  in  1969  by,  among 
others,  Stephen  Schulte  '60.  David  continues 
to  lecture  for  the  Practicing  Law  Institute  on 
trial  advocacy  and  was  the  chairman  of  the 
broker-dealer  litigation  program  in  1978  and 
1979. 

Susan  Cilman  Krieger,  Swarthmore,  Pa., 
is  a  psychologist  in  private  practice  near 
Philadelphia.  Her  husband,  Neil,  is  on  the 
facultv  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School.  They  have  a  daughter,  Hi- 
lary, 4. 

Kay  Johnson  Moran,  Pelham,  Mass., 
writes  that  for  the  past  three  years  she  has 
been  writing  for  The  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
in  Northampton,  Mass. ,  and  is  assistant  edi- 
tor of  Hampshire  Life,  the  Gazette's  Saturday 
supplement  for  which  she  writes  a  weekly 
column  and  occasional  articles.  She  is  also  on 
the  Pelham  finance  committee  and  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Valley  Health  Plan,  a 
13,000-member  Amherst-based  health 
maintenance  organization.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Charles  Moran  (see  '68),  have  two  chil- 
dren, Seth,  14,  who  plays  violin,  and  Amy, 
12,  who  plays  oboe.  They  both  play  in  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Youth  Orchestras. 

H'.  Richard  Ulmer  recently  completed 
Harvard  Business  School's  Advanced  Man- 
agement Program  #84.  He  lives  in  Hunhng- 
ton  Beach,  Calif.,  with  his  wife,  Margot 
(Wheaton  '64),  and  their  two  children, 
Karen,  15,  and  Chris,  12. 

James  H.  Wilkinson,  Kinnelon,  N.J.,  is 
controller  of  Knoll  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  in 
Whippany,  N.J. 

/I  C        Dr  Ian  L.  Carriques  has  opened  his 
\J^       private  practice  of  internal  medi- 
cine, in  Key  West,  Fla. 

John  R.  Marquis,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Marquis,  Hutchinson  &  Heaphy,  in  Hol- 
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land,  Mich.,  was  recently  elected  to  a  second 
term  as  president  of  the  Ottawa  County, 
Mich.,  Bar  Association  and  has  completed  a 
three-vear  term  as  a  member  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Assembly  of  the  Michigan  Bar 
Association. 

Robert  L.  Pounder  ('75  Ph.D.),  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.Y.,  has  been  promoted  to  associ- 
ate professor  of  classics  with  tenure  at  Vassar 
College. 

Dr.  Norman  C.  Re\/nolds,  Jr.,  a  clinical  as- 
sistant professor  of  neurology  at  Mount  Sinai 
Medical  Center  in  Milwaukee,  is  in  his  fif- 
teenth year  of  service  in  the  Army  National 
Guard.  He  is  a  major  in  the  Medical  Corps 
and  commander  of  the  135th  Medical  Com- 
pany in  Wisconsin. 

Charles  A.  Rohrhach  and  Susan  Htnes  Rohr- 
bach  '67,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  report  the 
birth  of  their  third  son,  Benjamin  Hines,  on 
April  21,  1980.  Chic  has  a  new  job  as  con- 
troller of  Advent  Corp.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  B.  Rozell,  Juneau,  Alaska,  re- 
ports the  birth  of  his  daughter,  Mariah  Su- 
zanne, last  April  9.  Bart  is  president  of  the 
Alaska  Bar  Association  for  the  1980-81  year. 

Stanley].  Schretter,  Reston,  Va.,  is  a  sen- 
ior engineer  with  Satellite  Business  Systems 
in  McLean,  Va.  He  and  his  wife,  Judith  Dra- 
zen  Schretter  (see  '68),  have  two  daughters, 
Mindy,  13,  and  Robin,  8. 

Anne  L.  Warner,  Los  Angeles,  reports 
that  she  is  still  a  script  supervisor  in  the 
film  business,  working  mainly  on  TV 
commercials, 

Francis  D.  Wright  III  and  his  wife,  Gayle, 
report  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Anne 
Stewart,  on  June  4.  The  family  lives  in  Anna- 
polis, Md. 

£L(L       Gretchen  Lindenmeyer  Coffey  and  her 
v/U       husband,  Jerry,  of  Vienna,  Va.,  re- 
port the  birth  of  their  first  child.  Laurel  Rew, 
on  Nov.  2. 

Kenneth  B.  Earnhardt,  Jr.,  Muncie,  Ind., 
was  recently  elected  vice  president  and  man- 
ager of  operations  of  American  Water  Works 
Systems'  Midwestern  companies  and  will  be 
relocating  in  Richmond,  Ind. 

Peter  F.  Keating  writes  to  report  a  lot  of 
changes  in  his  life  during  1980:  He  and  Janice 
Coleman  were  married  during  the  year  and 
are  living  in  San  Rafael,  Calif.;  he  joined 
Paine  Webber  and  was  made  a  vice  president 
of  investment;  son  Andrew  Peter  was  born. 
Peter  writes,  "1  managed  to  schedule  a  few 
events  for  the  Brown  Club  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia as  its  president." 

Lewis  C.  Krey  and  Joan  Friedman  Krey  (see 
'67),  New  York  City,  report  the  birth  of  twin 
girls,  Adrienne  and  Jocelyn,  on  Sept.  1.  The 
twins  have  a  brother,  Theodore,  3.  Lewis  is 
an  assistant  professor  at  Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity, doing  research  in  reproductive  endo- 
crinology. 

Mario  Kujawski,  Kettering,  Ohio,  is  su- 
pervisor of  the  Montgomery  County  Board  of 
Mental  Retardation.  He  is  also  an  artist  and 
had  a  one-man  show  in  Dayton  at  the  Con- 
temporary Media  Center  and  was  represent- 
ed in  a  print  exhibition  in  Los  Angeles  in  Jan- 
uary. He  sells  his  limited  editions  nationally 
through  a  dealer. 

Jaclynne  Horn  Laxon.  Swansea,  Mass.,  re- 
ports the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Lindsay  Jane, 
on  Nov.  26,  1979.  The  previous  June,  she  re- 
ceived her  Ph.D.  in  microbiology.  Jaclynne 


writes  that  1979  was  "a  busy  year!" 

Clifford  B.  Le Page,  Jr.,  Wyomissing,  Pi 
is  practicing  law  with  a  nine-man  firm  in 
Reading,  Pa.  His  wife,  Eileen,  is  teaching 
English  at  Albright  College.  Thev  both  rur 
in  local  cross-countn,'  races,  and  Cliff  play 
basketball  in  the  Reading  City  Recreation 
League.  Their  sons.  Cliff,  10,  and  Alex,  6, 
play  soccer  in  children's  leagues. 

Richard  A.  Leiy,  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
research  analyst  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  After  serving  for  two  vears 
with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam  and  eight 
years  with  the  antitrust  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  he  recently  completec 
ten  years  of  service  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. 

Dr.  John  J.  Macisco,  Jr.  (Ph.D.,  '59  A.^ 
Scarsdale,  NY.,  is  a  professor  of  sodolog; 
Fordham  University  and  co-chairman  of  t 
population  and  social  change  seminar  at( 
lumbia  University. 

jerrome Mangan  (Ph.D.),  Fresno,  Calill 
is  professor  and  chairman  of  the  departm  i 
of  biology  at  California  State  University  ii 
Fresno. 

Alice  Dalrymple  McDonald  and  her  hu: 
band,  Marll,  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  repo 
the  birth  of  Elizabeth  Alice  on  April  4,  19f 
They  have  a  son,  Jeffrey,  4. 

Dr.  Robert  Wesselhoeft  lU,  Baltimore,  > 
writes:  "1  am  studying  public  health  in  th 
international  health  department  at  Johns 
Hopkins  and  am  planning  an  extended  h 
year  trip  to  Nepal  in  northern  India  to  wc 
in  primary  health  care.  1  hope  to  stop  ove 
six  to  nine  months  in  New  Zealand  en  roi 
to  indulge  in  some  rural  living,  hiking,  at 
beer  drinking." 


/I^  Joan  Friedman  Krey  ar\d  Lewis  C. 
O  /  Krey  (see  '66),  New  York  City,  i 
port  the  birth  of  twin  girls,  Adrienne  and 
Jocelyn,  on  Sept.  1.  The  girls'  brother,  Th 
dore,  is  3.  Joan,  an  attomev,  is  on  leave  fi 
the  New  York  City  law  firm  of  Weil,  Gots 
and  Manges.  uj 

Norman  H.  Loewenthall  and  Sonna  Mil  t-.-:' 
Loewenthal.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  write  that 
Norman  is  assistant  director  of  extension 
continuing  education  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Adult  Ed 
tion  Association.  Sonna  is  "looking  forwi 
to  returning  to  her  position  as  director  of 
planning  for  Carrboro,  N.C.,  after  nine 
months  as  interim  town  manager. "  She  a 
Norman  have  two  children,  Lena,  6,  and 
Ethan,  3. 

Todd  F.  Moger  and  his  wife  are  in  Syd 
ney,  Australia,  for  two  years  for  his  com- 
pany, Caltex  Petroleum  Corp.  "Wayfarer 
are  welcome:  1/38  Musgrave  St.,  Mosmar 
New  South  Wales,  Australia." 

Charles  Moran  (Ph.D.),  Pelham,  Mass 
acting  chairman  of  the  English  departmei 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amhe 
He  and  his  wife,  Kay  Johnson  Moran  (see '( 
have  two  children  who  play  in  the  Weste 
Massachusetts  Youth  Orchestras:  Seth,  1 
who  plays  violin,  and  Amy,  12,  who  play  ^ 
oboe. 

Susan  Hines  Rohrbach  and  Charles  A.  h 
bach  (see  '65),  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  rep< 
the  birth  of  their  third  son,  Benjamin  Hin     -^ 
on  April  21,  1980. 

Alan  V.  Vaskas,  Chester  Springs,  Pa.) 


■ 


rts  the  birth  of  his  second  son,  Andrew, 
J  Nov.  16. 

S.  Chandler  Visher  reports  that  he  has  left 
Consumer  Fraud  Division  of  the  San 
ancisco  District  Attorney's  Office  and 
ened  his  own  law  offices  in  San  Francisco, 
iphasizing  consumer  and  class-action 
igation. 

Dr.  Peter  C.  Rutan  has  opened  a  private 
actice  in  psychology  in  Shrewsbury,  N.J. 
!  also  serves  as  a  consultant  in  the  area  of 
velopmental  disabilities  and  is  teaching 
;man  development  at  Monmouth  College 
;s  spring.  He  lives  in  Fair  Haven  with  his 
ildren,  Kim,  14,  and  Erik,  10. 
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.  j_        W.  Scott  Carson,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  a 
'O       partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Burton 
d  Dorr,  where  he  specializes  in  patents, 
idemarks,  and  copyrights.  He  and  his 
fe,  Betsey,  have  a  son,  Bradley,  3.  Scott  re- 
prts  seeing  lohn  Rigsby,  Donald  and  Claudia 
n  Wie  '67,  and  Steve  Warlick  '69  at  a  recent 
■together  at  the  estate  of  Paul  Linton. 
Dr.  Howard  B.  Gmshurg.  Tenafly,  N.J., 
ened  his  practice  in  pediatric  surgery  at 
New  York  University  Medical  Center  in 
w  York  City  in  July,  where  he  is  an  assist- 
professor  of  surgery.  After  graduation 
m  the  University  of  Cincinnati  College  of 
idicine  in  1972,  he  did  a  five-year  surgical 
idency  at  New  York  University,  and  a 
0-year  residency  in  pediatric  surgery  at 
lumbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  fol- 
il«i    ved  by  a  year  at  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
:opi'    iospital  with  a  fellowship  in  pediatric  sur- 
1(1:    y  and  pediatric  urology.  Howard  and 
iins,    let  Emmerich,  of  Cincinnati,  were  married 
1973  and  have  two  sons,  Stephen,  4,  and 
.drew,  1. 

Dr.  lohn  F.  Goodrich,  his  wife,  Corey,  and 
if  three  children,  Kate,  Ryan,  and  Dary, 
in  Hallowell,  Maine.  John  is  practicing 
iiatrics  in  the  Augusta  area  but  is  plan- 
ig  to  move  to  Portland  this  June  to  estab- 
>  a  practice  in  pediatrics  and  adolescent 
dicine. 

Richard  I.  Gouse  and  Cheryl  Connors  Gouse 
,  Harrington,  R.I.,  report  the  birth  of  Caro- 
in  January  1980. 

Joseph  C.  Haletky,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  works 
f  hme  at  the  Stanford  University  medical 
ary  and  is  music  director  of  Palo  Alto's 
eW    ;atreworks,  which  last  summer  produced 
dTerkel's  and  Stephen  Schwartz's  Work- 
He  is  treasurer  of  the  Ecumenical  Hun- 
Program,  which  gathers  and  distributes 
d  to  the  needy,  and  is  area  chairman  for 
.SP.  His  wife,  Phyllis,  works  half-time  as  a 
ding  specialist  for  the  Palo  Alto  School 
trict.  Their  children  are  Charles,  7,  who 
Vjvb    ys  soccer  and  piano  and  is  acting  in 

'n's  Little  Eyolf  at  Stanford;  Leila,  5,  who 
in  Working  and  "is  trying  hard  to  read"; 
Nina,  1 ,  who  is  "trying  her  best  to  talk 


walk." 


Andreu'  C.  Halvorsen,  Summit,  N.J.,  is  a 
lor  vice  president  and  chief  investment 
,(l(f    cer  of  Beneficial  Corporation's  insurance 
.  yj    sidiaries.  He  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  have 
(,j!J    lughter,  Ilissa. 

David  Katinsky,  Rehovoth,  Israel,  is 
nder  and  president  of  Massada  Em- 
ded  Computer  Systems,  Ltd.,  based  in 
ovoth,  which  deals  in  software  engineer- 
and  specializes  in  the  development  of 
ii,,j[    m-key"  computer  systems  for  real-time 


and  control  applications.  He  previously  was 
a  physicist  on  the  research  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment of  nuclear  physics  at  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute of  Science  in  Rehovoth.  He  and  his 
wife,  Orith,  have  two  sons,  Roee,  4,  and 
Omri,  2. 

David  B.  Permar  II  and  his  wife,  Patti,  of 
Creal  Springs,  111.,  report  the  birth  of  their 
son,  Justin  David,  on  Oct.  26.  David  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Winters,  Brewster, 
Brown  and  Permar  in  Marion,  111.  Patti  is  a 
representative  for  Lanier  Dictation  Systems. 
They  live  on  their  fifty-eight-acre  farm  in 
southern  Illinois. 

Nicki  Sahltn  ('71  A.M.,  '80  Ph.D.),  Provi- 
dence, is  a  full-time  instructor  in  English  at 
Dean  Junior  College  in  Franklin,  Mass. , 
where  she  is  teaching  composition  and  liter- 
ature on  a  temporary,  one-year  appoint- 
ment. Her  son,  James  A.  Ackroyd,  Jr.,  15,  is 
a  sophomore  at  Classical  High.  This  corrects 
a  note  in  the  February  issue. 

Judith  Drazen  Schretter,  Reston,  Va.,  is  a 
first-year  student  at  George  Mason  School  of 
Law  in  Arlington,  Va.  She  and  her  husband. 


A  bit  of  Pembroke 
in  California 

A  bit  of  Pembroke  is  still  alive  and 
/  \   well  3,000  miles  from  its  origin. 
■1.     X.  The  Pembroke  College  Club 
of  Northern  California  held  its  thirty- 
fourth  Annual  Auction  in  December  at 
the  home  of  Diane  Schwimmer  Ellison 
'53  in  San  Rafael.  The  event  raised  $380. 

Since  the  club  members  feel  strong- 
ly about  retaining  the  identity  of  Pem- 
broke, the  auction  proceeds  for  several 
years  have  been  sent  to  the  Doris 
Stapleton  Fund,  which  honors  the  for- 
mer executive  secretary  of  the  Pem- 
broke Alumnae  Association. 

The  Northern  California  club  had 
its  beginning  in  1946.  The  members  de- 
cided to  meet  quarterly  at  members' 
homes  for  a  luncheon  provided  by  all. 
Sue  Shea  Trescher  '21  was  chosen  the 
first  president. 

At  the  spring  meeting  that  year  the 
now  firmly  established  tradition  was 
begun:  a  white  elephant  and  handicraft 
sale  was  held  among  the  members  to 
raise  money  for  the  scholarship  fund. 
Eleven  members  were  present,  and  the 
proceeds  totaled  "$19.40  plus  a  lot  of 
fun." 

The  club  now  focuses  all  its  efforts 
on  the  auction,  which  is  held  each  year 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  December.  At- 
tendance has  only  doubled,  but  the  pro- 
ceeds suggest  that  Pembrokers  have  be- 
come more  affluent  or  enthusiastic  over 
the  thirty-four  years. 

Gail  Williams  Woolley  '59 


Stanley  /.  Schretter  (see  '65),  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Mindy,  13,  and  Robin,  8. 

L.  Robert  Smith  (Sc.M.),  North  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  recently  became  president  of 
Waterman  Engineering  Co.,  the  oldest  engi- 
neering firm  in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  almost  ninety  years  that  a  non-Water- 
man has  headed  the  firm  as  president.  Larry 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers  and  is  chairman  of 
the  building  inspector's  Board  of  Review  in 
North  Providence. 

/TQ       The  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Billotti,  S.J. 
OV       (Ph.D.),  Bronx,  N.Y.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed president-rector  of  Canisius  High 
School  in  Buffalo,  effective  this  summer. 

Tom  Carho  Bearman  has  been  named  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science.  She 
was  previously  special  projects  consultant 
for  strategic  planning  and  new  product  de- 
velopment for  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, in  London. 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Fletcher  and  Joan  Mitchell 
Fletcher  '70,  Portsmouth,  R.I.,  report  the  birth 
of  their  second  son,  Nataniel  Douglas,  last 
May  24. 

Dr.  Kenneth  J.  bnboden  and  his  wife.  Dr. 
Linda  Imboden,  of  Dewitt,  N.Y.,  report  the 
birth  of  Margaret  Jane  on  April  13,  1980,  He 
opened  his  office  for  general  internal  medi- 
cine private  practice  in  July  in  Chittenango, 
N.  Y.  He  writes  that  Linda  interrupted  her  ca- 
reer as  a  pediatric  oncologist  in  1979  for  some 
"home  pediatrics."  Their  other  children  are 
Andy,  4,  and  Christian,  2. 

Dr.  AshokS.  Kalelkar,  Lexington,  Mass., 
has  been  elected  vice  president  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  a  Cambridge-based  management 
and  technical  consulting  company. 

Peter  S.  Kauftnan  and  Judith  Leiderman 
Kaufman,  Setauket,  N.Y.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Rachel  Anya,  on  Oct.  16. 

Lloyd  D.  Keigwin,  jr.,  Newport,  R.I.,  is 
an  assistant  scienhst  in  the  department  of  ge- 
ology and  geophysics  at  Woods  Hole  (Mass.) 
Oceanographic  Institution. 

Richard  H.  Krafchin  and  his  wife,  Barbara, 
of  East  Quogue,  N .  Y. ,  report  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Joshua  Lee,  on  Feb.  29,  1980. 

Caroline  Klock  McLaughlin,  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  reports  the  birth  of  David  Klock  on  Feb. 
8,  1980.  Caroline  has  been  accepted  into  the 
M.B.A.  program  at  Indiana  University  and 
writes,  "I  am  trying  to  decide  how  much  I 
can  handle  at  once  with  David  around." 

Henry  J.  Sackm  ('72  S.M.)  and  his  wife, 
Lucy,  report  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Erica  Jane,  on  Nov.  12.  Henry  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  physiology  and  biophysics  at 
Cornell  Medical  College  in  New  York. 

Otto  G.  Stoll  111,  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
joined  the  Whittaker  Life  Sciences  corporate 
communications  staff  in  January  1980.  He 
had  been  assistant  director  of  community 
services  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Public 
Television  Network  and  later  owned  and 
managed  his  own  film,  videotape,  and  pho- 
tographic production  firms.  At  Whittaker,  he 
will  be  markehng  communications  coordina- 
tor for  the  Domestic  Life  Science  Group. 
Whittaker  is  a  supplier  of  products  and  serv- 
ices in  the  domestic  health-care  industry. 
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/  \J       P^  Fh-tcher  '69,  Portsmouth,  R.I., 
report  the  birth  of  their  second  son,  Nataniel 
Douglas,  last  May  24. 

Cheryl  Coiitiorf  Goufc  and  Rhluini  I.  Gousc 
'68,  Barrington,  R.I.,  report  the  birth  of  Caro- 
lyn in  JanuaPi-  1980. 

John  R.  Htimmctt.  Rowayton,  Conn.,  re- 
ports that  after  spending  four  years  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bav  area,  he  has  returned  to 
New  England  and  is  working  in  Greenwich 
as  an  assistant  to  the  president  of  Butler 
Greenwich,  Inc. 

Dr.  lamefM.  Larson,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
has  completed  his  family-practice  residency 
and  is  dividing  his  time  "between  clinic 
work,  emergency  room,  and  sports  medi- 
cine." He  ran  the  New  York  City  marathon 
this  year  in  2:36:37. 

James  Robert  Leith  and  Karen  Pezza  Leith, 
Hudson,  Ohio,  report  that  Jim  is  manager  of 
marketing  and  planning  for  the  International 
[division  of  Technicare,  a  subsidiary  of  John- 
son &  Johnson. 

Dr.  Mark  E.  Levme,  Denver,  Colo.,  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  Dental  School  in  1975 
and  received  a  specialty  degree  in  endodon- 
tics from  Han,'ard  in  1977.  He  has  been  in  pri- 
vate practice  of  endodontics  in  Denver  since 
then.  Last  fall  he  completed  his  seventh  26.2- 
mile  marathon. 

Dr.  Leslie  A.  Martin,  Newtonville,  Mass., 
recentlv  completed  her  fellowship  at  Tufts 
New  England  Medical  Center  and  is  a  staff 
hematologist-oncologist  at  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  in  Boston. 

Richard  G.  Murphy,  Jr.,  Tucker,  Ga.,  who 
was  in  private  law  practice  in  Atlanta  for 
seven  years  after  graduating  from  Vanderbilt 
University  School  of  Law  in  1973,  was  recent- 
ly named  corporate  counsel  for  the  National 
Bank  of  Georgia.  He  and  his  wife,  Claire, 
have  two  children,  Michael,  5,  and  Ellen,  2. 

Eric  S.  Petersen  and  Kathryn  Rhodes 
were  married  on  Sept.  3  and  are  living  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  On  Jan.  1,  Eric  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Hawkins,  Delafield  & 
Wood,  in  New  York  City,  specializing  in 
public-finance  law. 

Kenneth  E.  Prager  and  his  wife,  Linda,  of 
Medfield,  Mass. ,  report  the  birth  of  James 
Robert  on  Sept.  12,  1979.  Kenneth  is  a  lead 
systems  programmer  with  Interactive  Data 
Corp.,  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

Sarah  j.  Sager  is  serving  as  cantor  at  the 
Fairmount  Temple  in  Cleveland.  Her  hus- 
band, Stuart  Gertman,  is  rabbi  of  the  Temple; 
they  are  the  first  husband-and-wife  team  to 
serve  as  rabbi  and  cantor  of  the  same  temple. 
The  congregation  of  2,500  families  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  temple  in  the  U.S. 

Robert  W.  Shippee  reports  the  birth  of  his 
first  child,  Stephen  Bradford,  on  June  5.  The 
family  lives  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Graham  Y  Tanaka  reports  that  he  has 
been  living  and  working  in  New  York  City 
for  the  past  seven  years  and  just  recently 
formed  Milbank  Tanaka  &  Associates,  an  in- 
vestment counseling  firm  that  specializes  in 
managing  the  portfolios  of  individuals,  foun- 
dations, and  small  pension  funds.  He  writes, 
"We're  off  to  a  great  start  and  have  high 
hopes  for  the  future." 

Dr.  Stephen  T.  Turner  is  pursuing  sub- 
specialty training  in  nephrology  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn.  He  recently  com- 
pleted his  residency  in  internal  medicine  at 
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the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Capt.  D.'Scott  White,  USAF,  Altus, 
Okla. ,  is  a  pilot  flight  examiner  and  evaluates 
and  trains  instructor  pilots.  He  and  his  wife, 
Bettv,  have  two  daughters,  Tara,  6,  and 
Heather,  3.  Betty  is  a  public  health  nurse  in 
Oklahoma  and  is  studying  for  her  B.S.  in 
nursing. 

^"I         Robert  P.  Clancy  and  his  wife, 
/   J.       Cindy,  of  Wayland,  Mass.,  both 
work  for  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  in  Boston.  He  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  associate  group  actuary,  and  she 
was  recently  promoted  to  associate  actuary. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  F.  Cole  and  Linda  Weiler  Cole, 
Baltimore,  report  the  birth  of  their  second 
child,  Lori  Beth,  on  Aug.  14.  Their  first  child 
is  Debra  Rachel.  Linda  is  a  health  planner  for 
the  Maryland  State  Health  Planning  Agency, 
and  Jeff  recently  opened  his  practice  of  car- 
diology in  Baltimore. 

Jamie  S.  Evrard,  Burnaby,  British  Colum- 
bia, is  teaching  a  course  in  primitive  art  of  the 
South  Pacific  at  Simon  Fraser  University  and 
is  organizing  a  printmaking  studio/gallery  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.  She  and  her  husband,  Rich- 
ard Shutler,  Jr.,  will  be  doing  archaeological 
excavations  on  the  island  of  Rotuna  in  the  Fiji 
group  this  summer. 

Frederick  D.  O.  Ciannini,  Captain  Cook, 
Hawaii,  received  his  J.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Hawaii  School  of  Law  in  1979 
and  is  working  for  the  office  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  County  of  Hawaii  in 
Captain  Cook  in  the  Kona  district.  He  han- 
dles district  court  work  in  the  Kona,  North 
Kohala,  South  Kohala,  and  Kau  districts. 

David  L.  Hirshberg,  Boxborough,  Mass., 
received  his  doctorate  in  education  from  Har- 
vard University  and  is  executive  director  of 
St.  Anne's  School  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  where 
he  has  developed  a  new  residential  treat- 
ment facility  for  adolescent  girls.  He  and  his 
wife  have  purchased  a  colonial  house  in  Box- 
borough,  which  they  are  renovating. 

Elie  Hirschfeld  and  his  wife,  Marcia,  of 
New  York  City,  report  the  birth  of  Daniella 
on  Nov.  24  and  write  that  they  look  forward 
to  bringing  her  to  the  class  reunion. 

James  A.  Hochman  has  opened  his  own 
law  firm  at  One  IBM  Plaza  in  Chicago. 

Marvin  H.  Homonoff  and  his  wife,  Linda, 
of  Barrington,  R.I.,  report  the  birth  of  their 
second  child  and  first  daughter.  Heather,  on 
June  24.  Marvin  was  recently  appointed  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  bail  commissioner  for 
the  first  judicial  district  in  Rhode  Island.  He 
is  practicing  law  with  the  firm  of  Kirschen- 
baum  and  Kirschenbaum  in  Providence. 

Jeffrey  M.  Hurwit,  Eugene,  Oreg.,  is 
teaching  in  the  art  history  department  at  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

Anne  Reid  Kessler  and  her  husband, 
Garry  Kessler,  are  living  in  Westborough, 
Mass.  Anne,  who  uses  her  maiden  name,  is  a 
sponsoring  editor  for  college  textbooks  in  bi- 
ology and  chemistry  at  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  in  Boston. 

Beverly  Jennings  Kosak  and  her  husband, 
Jeff,  live  in  Anglet  in  southwestern  France, 
where  she  teaches  English  to  adults  and  he 
plays  and  coaches  ice  hockey. 

Kenneth  L.  Leiby,  Jr.,  graduated  from 
Fordham  Law  School  in  May  1980  after  re- 
signing from  the  Navy  one  year  earlier.  He  is 
an  associate  with  the  New  York  City  law  firm 


of  Haight,  Gardner,  Poor  &  Havens 

Janet  E.  Lei<y,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  anthropology  at  the  Ur 
versity  of  North  Carolina  in  Charlotte,  afte 
two  years  of  temporary  teaching  jobs  in 
Illinois. 

Penny  Rosen  Lukm,  Americus,  Ga., 
writes:  "I  am  an  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Georgia  Southwestern  College 
Americus  and  am  a  licensed  clinical  psych 
ogist  in  part-time  private  practice  here.  I 
have  remarried,  to  geologist  Dr.  Barry  Bee 
and  have  acquired  three  stepchildren,  Eril 
Hans,  and  Jennifer,  as  well  as  a  brand  nev 
daughter,  born  last  June  27,  Sonja  Daniell' 
Lukin-Beck." 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  i; 
chief  pediatric  surgical  resident  at  Pittsbui 
Children's  Hospital  during  1981  and  1982 

Patrick  M.  McCarthy,  Sacramento,  Cal 
is  a  co-founder  of  a  new  energy  research 
firm,  ADM  Associates. 

David  T.  Morgan,  Philadelphia,  Miss.. 
a  lumber  siiperintendent  in  Philadelphia  I 
Weyerhaeuser. 

Edmond  H.  Morse  and  his  wife,  Barbai 
of  St.  Davids,  Pa.,  report  the  birth  of  theii 
first  child,  Edmond  Ramsay,  last  June  3. 
Since  Apnl,  Edmond  has  been  working  aU 
the  corporate  headquarters  of  Sun  Oil  Co 
Radnor,  Pa.,  specializing  in  finance. 

Susan  Crooks  Neville  and  her  husband 
Thomas,  of  San  Francisco,  report  the  birtl 
their  first  child,  Christine  Crooks,  on  Jum 
28. 

Carol  L.  Newman,  Canoga  Park,  Calif 
reports  that  in  June  she  left  the  antitrust  ( 
sion  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  w 
she  was  a  civil  and  criminal  litigator  for  tf 
years,  and  joined  the  law  firm  of  Schwart 
Alschuler  and  Grossman  in  Century  City 
Calif.,  where  she  is  a  civil  litigator. 

A.  Mark  Pope,  La  Mesa,  Calif.,  is  now 
sociated  with  the  law  firm  of  Urquhart  ar 
Haasis  in  San  Diego. 

Dr.  Daniel  Small  ('73  M.M.S.,  '75  M.I 
was  recently  certified  as  a  subspecialist  ir 
rheumatology  by  the  American  Board  of  < 
ternal  Medicine.  He  recently  started  a  pai 
time  practice  of  rheumatology  in  addihor 
his  appointment  as  student  health  center 
physician  at  California  Polytechnic  State 
versity  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

Norman  E.  Swanberg andMary-LouK  .^ 
were  married  Dec.  30,  1978,  and  are  livin 
San  Pedro,  Calif.  He  is  working  for  TRW 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  She  is  a  graduate  ( 
Smith  College  and  of  Boston  College,  wh 
she  received  her  M.S.  W.  Members  of  the 
wedding  party  included  Tom  Chatellier  'Ta 
Chris  Baker,  and  David  Morse  '74. 

^^  Clifford  M.  Brown  is  a  tax  super- 
/  ^  visor  with  the  San  Diego  office 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  and  Co. 

Pamela  Kispert  Donnelly,  Raleigh,  N.C 
reports  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  Lauren 
Elizabeth,  on  Nov.  17. 

Raymond  J.  Dever,  Jr. ,  and  G.  Leah  Gl 
ner  were  married  on  Sept.  20  in  Indiana, 
and  are  living  in  Gaithersburg,  Md.  He  is 
project  manager  for  the  Water  Resources 
vision  of  Camp  Dresser  and  McKee,  Inc. 
is  an  environmental  scientist  for  energy-i 
lated  projects  at  the  Aerospace  Corp 

Judith  E.  Hensliatv  and  Edward  Gray 
were  married  May  31  in  Wakefield,  Ma: 
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d  are  living  in  Medfield,  Mass.  She  is  di- 
-tor  of  the  Endicott  Branch  Library  in 
idham. 

Michael  R.  Hepnmrth  is  a  visiting  assistant 
ofessor  in  the  philosophy  department  at 
inford  University. 

The  Rev.  Lazc>rence  A.  Jones,  Mercers- 
rg,  Pa.,  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  min- 
er on  Nov.  9  at  Mercersburg  Academy, 
lere  he  is  the  school  minister.  Present  at 
:  service  were  Daniel  A.  Kunkle  '73,  who  is 
olleague  at  Mercersburg  Academy,  John  I. 
nly  '73,  and  Alan  B.  Campell,  Lawrence's 
)mmate  at  Brown. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Leroy  and  Karen  M.  Kirhy, 
imden.  Conn.,  report  the  birth  of  their  sec- 
d  child.  Christian  Matthew,  on  June  16. 
b  completes  his  chief  residency  in  neurolo- 
at  Yale  on  July  1  and  will  stay  at  Yale  for 

ther  year  as  an  Epilepsy  Foundation  of 

erica/Merritt-Putnam  Fellow  in  EEG  and 

ilepsy.  Karen  is  an  assistant  professor  in 

!  department  of  mathematics  and  statistics 

"entral  Connecticut  State  College.  She  has 

t  become  an  associate  fellow  of  the  Society 

Actuaries. 

Lois  Ahromitis Mackin  ('71  A.M.,  '77 
.D.),  Chula  Vista,  Calif.,  and  her  hus- 
id,  Comdr.  Jere  G.  Mackin,  USN,  report 

birth  of  their  first  child,  William  Jerrold. 

]ames  F.  Rianoshek  is  head  of  the  ski  unit 
Volverton  Mountain  in  Breckenridge, 
lo.  "Am  still  career-shopping,"  he  writes. 

Maro  Selby  is  managing  editor  of  New 
l  magazine,  in  Vail,  Colo. 

Craig  C.  Taylor,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  was 
cted  president  Nov.  1  of  Asset  Manage- 
nt  Capital  Co. ,  a  venture  capital  firm  in 
oAlto. 

Lindsay  E.  Waters  (GS)  is  in  charge  of  ac- 
"^sitions  in  the  humanities  and  economics 
ision  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press 
Vlinneapolis.  Prior  to  joining  the  pub- 
ling  staff,  Lindsay  was  teaching  at  the  uni- 
sity,  having  received  his  Ph.D.  in  English 
he  University  of  Chicago  in  1976.  He  lives 
*    hhis  wife  and  two  children  in  Minne- 
)lis. 

Ben  Wiles,  New  York  City,  is  an  assistant 
).  attorney  in  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
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Ellen  Cohen  Anderson  and  her  hus- 
band, Mike,  of  East  Hampton, 
report  the  adoption  of  their  first 
d,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  on  June  6,  1980.  Sarah 
born  April  1,  1980. 
Linda  A.  Baumann  and  Robert  Faron, 
svy  Chase,  Md.,  report  the  birth  of  their 
child,  Gregory  Andrew,  on  Oct.  7. 
Jack  Breig  is  living  in  the  Denver  area  and 
rking  for  Tenneco  Oil  Co.  as  a  senior  geo- 
»*f     cal  engineer. 

Sarah  P.  Cecil  is  an  attorney  with  the  Bos- 
firm  of  Burns  and  Levinson. 
Robert  S.  Clagett  and  his  wife,  of  New- 
yport,  Mass.,  recently  returned  from  a 
i-year  leave  of  absence  spent  teaching  at 
International  School  of  Hamburg,  and  he 
ow  assistant  director  of  college  guidance 
lOvemor  Dummer  Academy,  as  well  as  a 
(SOU     ory  and  German  teacher. 


Stephen  D.  Fink  and  Frances  E.  Mullen 
'74)  were  married  Sept.  5  on  Plum  Island 
ewbury,  Mass.  Steven  is  an  internal  con- 
itdG*ant  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
Robert].  Gleason,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass., 


graduated  from  Harvard  Business  School  in 
1979  and  is  a  senior  market  research  consult- 
ant with  International  Data  Corporation. 

Barbara  G.  Cuth  and  Arthur  E.  Norton 
were  married  on  June  14,  1980,  in  Washing- 
ton and  are  living  in  Arlington,  Va.  Diana  I. 
Norton  was  an  attendant  at  the  ceremony. 

Mark  C.  Hanson,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
writes  that  he  expects  to  receive  a  law  degree 
from  Boston  University  and  a  master's  de- 
gree from  Harvard's  Kennedy  School  of  Gov- 
ernment in  June.  During  the  1978-79  academ- 
ic year,  he  was  a  New  York  City  Urban 
Fellow,  working  in  the  mayor's  office.  He 
wrote  the  user's  manual  for  the  Aspex  com- 
puter program,  a  system  that  Brown's  Com- 
puter Center  recently  obtained.  He  writes, 
"Someday  I'll  have  to  stop  by  and  look  for 
the  book." 

Gerard  F.  "Doc"  Kane,  Auburn,  Mass., 
writes  that  "I  will  be  receiving  an  M.B.A. 
from  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
May,  at  which  time  1  hope  to  find  gainful  em- 
ployment to  supplement  my  income  as  a 
weekend  mixologist  at  the  Piccadilly  Pub  in 
Westboro,  Mass." 

James  E.  Kaplan,  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
become  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Shea 
&  Gardner  in  Washington. 

Nancy  B.  Macko  and  Alan  D.  Shelby 
(Penn  '73)  were  married  Oct.  25  in  New  York 
City,  where  they  are  now  living.  She  is  asso- 
ciated with  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  he  is 
also  a  banker.  She  writes,  "I'm  also  happy  to 
report  that  my  brother.  Dr.  Michael  B. 
Macko,  is  a  member  of  Brown's  medical 
school  faculty.  He  helps  even  out  family  loy- 
alty at  Ivy  football  games." 

Martin  /.  Murphy  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
physics  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1979.  He  is  doing  postdoctoral  research  at  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley,  where  he  is 
living  with  his  wife,  Kathleen. 

JoopC.  Nagtegaal  (Ph.D.),  Saratoga, 
Calif.,  writes:  "I  left  the  Netherlands  in  Octo- 
ber 1980  to  join  MARC  Analysis  Research 
Corp.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  as  vice  president 
for  engineering  software.  MARC  was  found- 
ed in  1970  by  Brown  engineering  professor 
Dr.  Pedro  V.  Marcal.  When  the  company 
moved  to  California  in  1976,  Professor  Mar- 
cal resigned  to  devote  himself  full-time  to  the 
company,  which  now  employs  seventy 
people  in  California,  Japan,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands." 

Carol  McPhillips  Paii'lak  and  Damd  A. 
Pawlak,  Somerset,  Mass.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Christine  Elizabeth,  on  Aug. 
16.  Carol  is  on  a  one-year  maternity  leave 
from  her  teaching  position  at  Dighton-Reho- 
both  Regional  High  School  and  writes  that 
she  is  "enjoying  my  new  role  as  a  mother." 
David  is  a  senior  accountant  with  Arthur 
Young  &  Co.  in  Providence.  After  com- 
pleting his  master's  degree  in  accounting  at 
Northeastern  University  in  September  1979, 
he  sat  for  the  CPA  exam  and  received  the 
gold  medal  for  the  highest  score  for  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island.  He  also  received  the  Elijah 
Watts  Sells  award  for  scoring  in  the  top  100 
in  the  country  on  that  same  exam.  He  reports 
that  he  is  enjoying  his  new  career  after  leav- 
ing the  teaching  profession. 

Frederick  S.  Reding  and  Ann  B.  Carlucci 
were  married  in  September  and  are  living  in 
Rutherford,  N.J.  Frederick,  who  is  working 


in  the  corporate  finance  department  of  Dean 
Witter  Reynolds,  graduated  from  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Business  in  September. 
]ohn  Pape,  Dave  Lawton,  Boh  Thompson,  ]oel  Lef- 
fert.  Walter  Dotts,  and  Brad  Barnes  attended 
the  wedding. 

Capt.  Mark  G.  Su<edenburg  received  his 
M.D.  from  Wayne  State  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  Detroit  in  1978  and  is  in  the 
USAF  Medical  Corps  as  chief  of  aerospace 
medicine  at  the  USAF  hospital  in  Kunsan, 
South  Korea.  In  addition  to  handling  family 
practice  for  the  base  and  the  aerospace  medi- 
cine specialty  clinic,  he  flies  as  a  crew  mem- 
ber in  the  F-4D  Phantom  II  fighter-bomber. 
He  writes,  "The  plane  may  be  dated,  but  it  is 
still  awesome." 

Dr.  Santina  L.  Siena  is  a  senior  resident  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  New  York  Hos- 
pital Cornell  Medical  Center. 

Robert  C.  Thunell  and  Maureen  T.  McCo- 
naghy  (see  '74)  were  married  in  Manning 
Chapel  last  March  29  and  are  living  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  Bob,  who  received  his  doctorate 
in  oceanography  from  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  spent  one  year  as  a  post-doc- 
toral fellow  at  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic 
Institution  and,  in  1979,  became  an  assistant 
professor  of  geology  and  marine  science  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Attending 
the  wedding  were  Rosalind  Palmer  Sorber  '74 
(matron  of  honor),  Laura  Welch  '74,  Ruth 
Ehinger  '74,  James  Hahn  (best  man),  Lloyd 
Keigunn  '69,  Douglas  Williams  '71,  Richard 
Silkes  '74,  and  Pat  Lohmann  '74  Ph.D. 

^A        Dr.  Peri  Johnson  Aldrich  {'77  M.D.) 
/  ^t       recently  joined  the  staff  of  the  Tri- 
County  Medical  Clinic  in  Pulaski,  Wis., 
where  she  specializes  in  family  medicine. 
This  corrects  an  item  in  the  December  issue. 
Her  husband  is  Jim  Aldrich  '74. 

Peter  D.  Crist  and  his  wife,  Stephanie,  of 
Hinsdale,  111.,  report  the  birth  of  Joshua  on 
Sept.  22. 

Albert  L  Gould  and  Betsy  Goldenberg  Gould 
'75,  Carlisle,  Mass.,  report  the  birth  of  "a  fu- 
ture Brunonian,"  Benjamin  Lewis,  on  Sept. 
27. 

Stuart  V.  Himmelfarb  and  Deborah  Lipp- 
man  Himmelfarb  (see  '75)  are  living  in  Manhat- 
tan. Stuart  received  his  M.B.A.  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  May  and  is  an  assistant 
account  executive  at  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
Advertising. 

Arthur  Italo,  Floral  Park,  N.Y.,  is  a  pro- 
fessional tennis  umpire  for  USTA  in  his  spare 
time.  In  September,  Art  was  chosen  as  a 
linesman  for  the  U.S.  Open  Tennis  Tourna- 
ment, and  he  officiated  at  the  nationally  tele- 
vised men's  final  between  Bjorn  Borg  and 
John  McEnroe. 

R.  Alan  Kimbrough  (Ph.D.,  '66  A.M.), 
Dayton,  Ohio,  is  in  the  first  year  of  his  four- 
year  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  English 
department  at  the  University  of  Dayton.  He 
has  been  teaching  at  the  university  since 
1969. 

Donald  B.  Lenehan  and  Pamela  Farrell 
Leiiehan,  New  York  City,  report  "some  very 
big  events  since  we  last  wrote:  On  Dec.  29, 
1979,  we  had  our  first  child,  Sarah  Elise.  In 
April  1980,  Pam  became  a  vice  president  at 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and,  in  October, 
Donald  became  a  vice  president  at  Ogilvy  & 
Mather  Advertising." 

John  E.  Mathieu  was  recently  promoted 
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and  transferred  to  Crown  Zellerbach's  Nortli 
Portland  plant,  where  he  is  engineering 
maintenance  supervisor  tor  the  electro- 
graphic  papers  division.  He  writes,  "1  am 
still  living  and  sweeping  volcanic  ash  in  Van- 
couver, Wash." 

AliiurtVH  T.  McCc'(iu\'/)v  and  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Thunclt  (see  '73)  were  married  in  Manning 
Chapel  last  March  2"?  and  are  living  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  Maureen  has  worked  tor  the  So- 
cial Security  Administrahon  tor  five  years. 
She  recently  completed  a  management  intern- 
ship and  is  operarions  supervisor  of  the 
Sumter  office.  Attending  the  wedding  were 
Rosalind  Palmer  Scrber  (matron  of  honor), 
Laura  Welch,  Ruth  Ehiiiger.  Lloyd  Keigzom  '69, 
James  Hahn  '73  (best  man),  Douglas  Williams 
'71,  Richard  Silkes.  and  Pat  Lohmann  '74  Ph.D. 

William  C.  Mead  and  his  wife,  Pat,  of 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  report  the  birth  of  Bethany 
Lynne  on  July  23. 

Richard  ].  Miller.  San  Francisco,  recently 
joined  Bancroft-Whitney,  a  legal  publishing 
house,  as  an  associate  editor.  Rick,  a  member 
of  the  California  bar,  has  lived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco since  his  May  1979  graduation  from 
Boston  University  School  of  Law.  He  would 
enjoy  hearing  from  friends  at  1015  Masonic 
Ave.,  Apt.  2,  San  Francisco  941 17. 

IV.  Reynolds  Monach ,  Hampton,  Va.,  has 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  and  his 
M.S.  in  computer  science  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  He  is  doing  operations  re- 
search for  the  Na\'y  with  D.  H.  Wagner  As- 
sociates (headed  by  Daniel  H.  Wagner  '51 
Ph.D.).  He  will  leave  this  summer  for  two 
years  of  field  assignment  in  Naples,  Italy. 

Frances  Mullen  and  Stei<e  Fink  (see  '73) 
were  married  Sept.  5  on  the  observation  plat- 
form of  Hellcat  Trail  on  Plum  Island  in  New- 
bury, Mass.  Fran  is  in  her  fifth  year  as  a  biol- 
ogy teacher  at  Governor  Dummer  Academy 
in  Byfield,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  Picard,  jr. ,  is  an  actuary  in  the 
reinsurance  division  of  Occidental  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  in  Los  Angeles. 

Marc  Alan  Silverstein  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  School  last  spring  and  is  now 
an  associate  with  the  firm  of  Seyfarth,  Shaw, 
Fairweather,  and  Geraldson  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Dr.  Alice  Morris  Tariot,  Madison,  Wis., 
and  her  husband,  Pierre,  report  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  a  daughter,  Martine,  on  Dec. 
30.  Alice  is  a  resident  in  psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Hospital  and 
Clinics. 

Steiv  Verna  and  Margo  Evans  were  mar- 
ried Oct.  11  and  are  living  in  Falls  Church, 
Va.  He  had  recently  returned  from  eighteen 
months  overseas  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Car- 
rier Group  5.  Homeport  is  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion at  Cubi  Point. 

Robert  C.  Yizar  reports  that  "1  married 
my  high  school  sweetheart,  Andrea  Josephs. 
We  are  currently  living  in  Brooklyn." 

7 ^       ^''"''  Bloom-Feshback  and  her  hus- 
/  c/       band,  Jonathan,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  both  received  their  Ph.D.'s  in  clinical 
psychology  from  Yale.  She  is  a  psycho- 
therapist at  American  University's  Psycho- 
logical Ser\'ices  Center  and  a  research  con- 
sultant at  the  .National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  has  a  one-year  Congressional  Science  Fel- 
lowship in  the  Senate  and  is  working  part- 
time  as  a  psychotherapist  at  Children's 
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Hospital. 

Attending  the  Aug.  31  wedding  in  Man- 
ning Chapel  of  Charles  Connell  and  Michelle  A. 
Proidx  '76  were  Diwid  Frolio,  Richard  Kettler, 
loscf'h  E.  Cau,  Robert  Place,  Donna  Keiran  Mor- 
gan, and  Erna  Schwartz  Place '76. 

John  B.  Copenhaver  and  Marcie  L.  Akers 
were  married  in  Rochester,  Mich. ,  on  June 
25,  1977,  and  are  living  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
wedding  was  attended  by  Ev  Christoph,  Bill 
Binibaum,  Sue  Dimeo,  Pat  Field,  and  Karen  Ri- 
naldi.  In  1979,  John  received  his  J.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  School  of  Law 
and  is  a  clerk  for  the  Georgia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. In  1977,  Marcie  received  her  M.A.  in 
Romance  linguistics  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  is  a  teacher  in  a  private  school 
in  Atlanta. 

lonathan  D.  Dehn  {'77  Sc.M.)  and  Kath- 
leen Anne  Dora  Cozdeba  were  married  on 
Sept.  6  in  Candor,  N.  Y.  They  are  building 
their  own  dome  home  in  the  Maryland  coun- 
tryside. Jon  is  a  systems  analyst  with  IBM  in 
Gaithersburg.  Kathleen  is  a  nurse  special- 
izing in  intensive-care  medicine. 

Paul  A.  Fuerst  (Ph.D.),  Columbus,  Ohio, 
is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 
genetics  at  Ohio  State  University. 

A  memorial  fund  has  been  established  in 
honor  of  the  late  Clare  M.  Gallagher.  The  fund 
will  provide  for  a  Clare  M.  Gallagher  Scholar, 
the  holder  of  which  is  Leslie  Lee  '82,  of  West- 
erly, R.I.,  who  is  majoring  in  engineering. 
Classmates  wishing  to  donate  to  the  fund 
may  send  a  contribution  to  Box  1877,  Brown 
University.  Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  Brown  University. 

Dr.  Harold  K.  Gever,  Elkins  Park,  Pa.,  will 
complete  his  internal  medicine  residency  in 
June  and  will  begin  a  two-year  stint  with  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  Atlantic  City. 
He  writes,  "All  out-of-touch  incurable  beach- 
comber friends  are  invited  to  re-establish 
contact." 

Betsy  Goldenberg  Gould  and  Albert  I.  Gould 
'74,  Carlisle,  Mass.,  report  the  birth  of  Ben- 
jamin Lewis  on  Sept.  27. 

Deborah  Lippman  Himmelfarb  and  Stuart 
V.  Hinimelfarb  (see  '74)  are  living  in  Manhat- 
tan, N.Y.  She  is  a  writer  in  the  promotion  de- 
partment of  People  magazine. 

Donald  E.  Hull,  Santurce,  Puerto  Rico,  is 
an  associate  with  the  law  firm  of  McConnell, 
Valdes,  Kelley,  Sifre,  Griggs  and  Ruiz-Suria 
in  San  Juan. 

Dr.  Mark  /.  Ivanick  ('78  M.D. )  and  his 
wife,  Jane  Elisabeth,  of  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
report  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Lauren 
Jane,  on  Sept.  30,  1979. 

Dr.  Daniel].  Kalaskou<ski ,  Baltimore,  Md., 
received  his  D.M.D.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Dental  Medicine  in 
June  and  is  doing  specialty  training  in  pediat- 
ric dentistry  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Institute  for  Handi- 
capped Children  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Gail  D.  Karas  and  Terry  McNair  were 
married  in  July  in  Boston  and  are  living  in 
Laurel,  Md.,  where  she  is  a  sales  representa- 
tive at  Tektronix,  and  Terry  is  employed  by 
the  U.S.  government. 

Ellen  Galkni  Kcnncr  and  her  husband, 
Harris,  of  North  Scituate,  R.I.,  report  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Naomi  Michelle,  on 
April  2,  1980. 

Lt.  Charles  H.  Leach,  USN,  and  Charlene 


L.  Wilkins,  of  Seattle,  were  married  on  D» 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station  Chapel,  Whidbey 
land.  Wash.  After  a  honeymoon  in  Aca- 
pulco,  they  moved  to  Whidbey  Island,  wh 
Chuck  is  assigned  to  Tactical  Electronic  W 
fare  Squadron  133,  flying  the  EA-6B  Prowl 
and  Charlie  is  teaching  gymnastics  at  the 
high  school.  Their  address  is:  667  East  Du- 
gualla  Bay  Rd.,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash.  98277 

Dr.  James  B.  Lefkounth  and  his  wife. 
Dr.  Paula  M.  Kinnunen  '76,  are  assistant  re 
dents  on  the  Osier  Medical  Service  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

Roland  A.  Merullo,  Ir.,  and  Amanda  C. 
Stearns  (see  '78)  were  married  in  October 
1979  in  Manning  Chapel  and  are  living  in 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  where  he  is  coachir 
crew  at  Williams  College.  Attending  the 
wedding  were  Fud  Starzak,  Gerard  Sikorsky 
Rich  Rosenbaum,  John  Boulton  '78,  Stroe  Kin 
Felicia  Moreland  '78,  John  Burnham  '78,  Dav 
Jones  '78,  Rich  Hayden  '78,  Rich  Clarenden  "i 
Sue  Bowker  Clarenden  '78,  and  Bill  Parish  '7 

Richard-D.  Morford,  Randolph,  N.J.,  r 
cently  started  a  new  job  as  a  district  repre 
sentative  for  the  Water  and  Waste  Treatm 
Division  of  Drew  Chemical  Corporation, 
Boonton,  N.J.  He  and  his  wife,  Christy,  li 
in  Mendham  Township,  N.J. 

George  Pacienza  and  Peggy  Mihm  wer 
married  April  12,  1980,  and  are  living  in  F 
burgh.  In  July,  he  joined  IBM  in  its  Data 
Processing  Division  in  Pittsburgh  as  a  ma  i 
keting  representative,  after  being  a  consu 
ant  with  Ritchie  &  Associates  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  Peggy  is  a  nurse  practitioner 
Allegheny  General  Hospital  in  Pittsburgl 
Paul  Chain,  Tom  Boeck,  Loren  Schrum,  and 
DeConti  attended  the  wedding. 

Susan  Poor  is  executive  director  of 
Planned  Parenthood  in  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Stephen  G.  Scholz,  Manchester,  Conn 
a  sanitary  engineer  for  the  Connecticut  C 
partment  of  Environmental  Protection. 

Dr.  John  D.  Sheppard,  Jr.  ('78  M.D.)  ai 
Clelia  Anne  Cardano  were  married  on  Se 
12  in  Gaeta,  Italy.  Jon  Dehn  '75  was  best  ir 
at  the  ceremony.  John  is  a  medical  officer 
board  the  USS  Puget  Sound  and  medical  a 
sor  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Sixth  Fleet.  His 
is  a  professional  painter  and  sculptor  whi 
has  held  exhibitions  throughout  Italy.  Ht 
ports  that  the  rock  band,  "Warsaw,"  whi 
he  and  Jon  Dehn  formed  at  Brown,  is  no\ 
defunct. 

Jeffrey  D.  Smith  and  his  wife,  Ann,  of 
Franklin,  Mass. ,  report  the  birth  of  their  I 
child,  Jaclyn  Louise,  on  Dec.  23.  Jeff  is  an 
ployee  relations  representative  for  Millip' 
Corp.,  in  Bedford,  Mass. 

Brent  D.  Weaver  and  Suzanne  Garber 
Weaver  live  in  Oakland,  Calif.  Brent  is  a  p 
grammer  and  financial  analyst  at  Teknek) 
Research,  Inc.,  in  Berkeley,  and  Suzanne 
senior  business  planning  analyst  for  Fore 
most-McKesson  Inc.,  in  San  Francisco.     B-~ 

Leighton  A.  Wildrick  is  director  of  the 
reau  of  International  Commerce  for  the  si 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Daniel  A.  I'Voo^,  Westport,  Conn.,  w; 
recently  appointed  public  relations  chain 
for  the  United  States  Youth  Soccer  Assod 
ation,  a  volunteer  position.  He  is  continu 
as  a  free-lance  writer,  and  his  recent  cred 
include  a  piece  on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  f 
York  Times  and  a  piece  in  Sports  Illustrated 


Sandra  L.  Alpert.  Hoffman  Estates, 
111.,  received  her  master's  degree  in 
siness  management  from  Simmons  Col- 
Ed  1    ;e  in  1979  and  is  employed  in  the  sales  de- 
]ni(    rtment  of  Soltex-Polymer  Corporation . 
Lt.  (jg.)  John  F.  Andreivs  is  serving  on 
ard  the  amphibious  cargo  ship  USS 
isiD    arleston  as  the  gunnery  officer.  The  ship  re- 
led  in  late  fall  from  the  north  Atlantic, 
lere  it  participated  in  NATO  exercise 
UMi   eamwork  '80"  and  visited  several  northern 
ropean  port  cities. 
Richard  Burrows,  Cranston,  R.I.,  received 
M.S.  degree  in  physical  education  "with 
joSf    tinction"  from  Indiana  University  in  May 
^9.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  full-time 
imming  coach  and  is  head  coach  of  the 
fie  Rhody  Aquatic  Club,  formerly  the 
)wn  Swim  Club,  which  recently  won  sev- 
1  state  championships,  won  the  New  Eng- 
d  Championships,  had  representatives 
re  in  the  U.S.  Senior  Nationals  and  Junior 
tionals,  and  had  several  swimmers 
lieve  national  age-group  rankings.  He 
l[(i,    tes,  "My  former  teammates  won't  be  sur- 
j,fjl   sed  to  know  that  I  am  still  swimming  and 
^n  managed  to  win  four  events  at  last 
ir's  Masters  National  Championships." 

Daiiid  L.  D'Ovidw  and  Sophia  Christina 

les  were  married  on  May  3  in  Los  Angeles 

1  are  living  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  He  is  an 

3r,  director,  and  set  designer  for  Los  An- 

ss  Theatre  Alliance,  and  she  is  an  actress 

((I,    1  fashion  model. 

Barbara  M.  Elkins,  Carrboro,  N.C.,  re- 
^ed  her  M.  A.  in  English  from  the  Univer- 
of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  and  is 
,  j(    rking  as  a  technical  writer/editor  for  Nor- 
Dp  Services,  a  contractor  for  the  Environ- 
ntal  Protection  Agency. 
Matthew  D.  Censler  and  Miriam  D.  Alev 
((,   '6  married  on  June  29  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
are  living  in  Darien,  Conn.  Matthew  is  a 
ncial  analyst  with  the  Real  Estate  and 
istruction  Division  of  IBM.  Miriam  gradu- 
I  from  Barnard  College  and  is  employed 
he  American  Can  Company  in  the  gener- 
isociates  program. 

H,  Nicholas  Hanson  (Ph.D.),  Bronxville, 
'.,  is  a  vice  president  of  quantitative  re- 
■ch  at  the  investment  firm  of  Salomon 
,j], ;    thers  in  New  York  City . 

Ava  Marie  Hartman  and  Lee  Richard  Nack- 
were  married  Aug.  24  in  New  Jersey  and 
living  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  She  is  com- 
p  ing  the  M.B.A.  program  at  the  University 
lorth  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill,  and  he  is 
uing  his  doctoral  degree  in  computer  sci- 
there.  Robert  D.  Shapiro  '76  served  as 
man  at  the  wedding.  Others  attending 
ided  Mary  Eng,  Susan  Andreiv,  Jack  Sha- 
and  Ken  Hoadley  '75. 
Ann  L.  Hoffman  and  Brian  K.  Heltsley 
B  married  on  Dec.  23,  1979,  in  Chicago 
are  living  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Dr.  Debra  I.  Kalter,  Houston,  received 
VI.D.  from  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  on 
.  15  and  spent  January  and  February 
ying  tropical  infectious  diseases  in  Lima, 
I,  followed  by  some  travel  through  Peru 
Ecuador  before  she  starts  a  residency  in 


Dr.  Paula  M.  Kinnunen  and  her  husband, 
'ames  B.  Lefkowitb  '75,  are  assistant  resi- 
:s  on  the  Osier  Medical  Service  at  the 
IS  Hopkins  University  Hospital  in 


Kathryn  B.  Kogan,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  re- 
ceived her  master's  degree  in  clinical  psy- 
chology from  Boston  University  and  is  work- 
ing at  South  Shore  Mental  Health  Center  in 
Quincy,  Mass. 

David  M.  Levine,  Neponsit,  N.Y.,  a  CPA, 
is  working  for  Gulf  &  Western  Industries  in 
New  York  City. 

Robert  S.  Mars  111  and  Jan  Wardell  were 
married  in  March  1980  in  Edina,  Minn.,  and 
are  living  in  Bloomington,  Minn. ,  where  he 
is  the  sales  manager  of  the  Bloomington 
branch  of  the  W.P.  &  R.S.  Mars  Co.,  a  family 
business  which  sells  tools  and  machines  for 
building  and  other  trades.  Jan  is  finishing  her 
business  degree  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. He  writes,  "Due  to  popular  demand  of 
my  teammates,  1  gave  up  hockey  last  year." 

Maureen  A.  McMunigai  Philadelphia,  is 
a  first-year  student  at  the  Wharton  Graduate 
School  of  Business  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. She  reports  that  Susie  Crudgington 
and  Jim  Hackett  '77  are  second-year  students. 

Frank  J.  Moncrief  has  been  living  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  since  graduation  and  "loving  it." 
From  June  1977  to  February  1980,  he  was  an 
editor  with  a  publishing  company  for  elec- 
tronics magazines.  In  February,  he  won  a  na- 
tional journalism  award  and  decided  to  move 
into  his  present  position  as  district  sales 
manager  for  Electronic  Design  magazine. 

/.  Eric  Nissley,  Arlington,  Va.,  is  an  asso- 
ciate in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  en- 
gaged in  international  trade  law  and  U.S. 
Customs  lidgahon. 

Craig  A.  Phillips  and  Marguerite  Pool  Phil- 
lips (see  '79)  report  that  they  have  moved  to 
Eufaula,  Okla.,  where  Craig,  who  was  or- 
dained to  the  deaconate  on  Nov.  1,  has  been 
assigned  to  serve  at  two  Episcopal  missions. 
Their  first  child,  Colinat,  was  born  on  Nov.  5 
in  Tulsa.  They  also  report  that  "Bill  Edwards 
and  friend  came  out  to  Oklahoma  to  visit  us 
for  a  week  in  October  and  we  had  a  lovely 
time." 

Attending  the  Aug.  31  wedding  oi  Mich- 
elle A.  Proulx  and  Charles  Connell  '75  in  Man- 
ning Chapel  were  Dai'id  Frolic  '75,  Richard 
Kettler  '75,  Joseph  E.  Can  '75,  Robert  Place  '75, 
Donna  Keiran  Morgan  '75,  and  Erna  Schwartz 
Place. 

Stephen  ].  Rinkus  and  Sonya  Cardenas 
were  married  on  June  7  in  Galveston,  Texas, 
where  they  are  living  and  attending  school. 

Elizabeth  B.  Robertson  is  a  stockbroker 
with  Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook,  and 
Weeden,  Inc. ,  in  New  York.  Last  year,  she 
did  research  for  and  edited  a  book  about  land 
values,  which  will  be  published  by  Random 
House. 

loan  Weston  Rudnickt.  who  is  studying  for 
an  M.A.  in  statistics  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  is  head  of  the  computer  unit  at  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  Champaign, 
where  she  lives  with  her  husband,  John  W. 
Rudnicki'73. 

Dicky  S.  Walton  and  feffrey  R.  Waldron 
(see  '77)  were  married  May  26,  1979,  in 
Dicky's  hometown  of  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.,  and 
are  living  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  Dicky 
is  a  consultant  with  Coopers  &  Lybrand.  At- 
tending their  wedding  were  Dolores  Mirando 
'77,  Phil  Dellm  '77,  and  Imlx/  Gordon.  Dicky 
also  reports  that  she  and  Jeff  attended  the 
wedding  of  Bainbi  Thome  and  Kenneth 
Sebens  in  August  in  Laughlintown,  Pa.  Ken- 


neth teaches  at  Harvard,  and  they  live  in 
Somerville,  Mass. 

^^       Mark  H.  Charles,  New  York  City, 
/    /        graduated  from  Yale  Law  School 
and  is  working  for  the  law  firm  of  Proskauer, 
Rose,  Goetz  &  Mendelsohn  in  New  York 
City. 

Mark  Christiansen  II  and  his  wife.  Poppy, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  report  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Kimberly  Marie,  on  Dec.  11. 

Deborah  Cohen,  San  Francisco,  received 
her  M.F.  A.  degree  in  June  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  San  Diego.  She  is  contin- 
uing her  artwork  and  is  also  employed  at  two 
jobs,  one  in  an  architectural  office  and  the 
other  as  an  aerobic  dance  instructor  at  sever- 
al health  clubs  in  the  city. 

Joanne  Costello,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  an 
associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Gibson,  Dunn 
&  Cruther  (515  South  Flower  St.,  Los  Angel- 
es 90071)  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
friends. 

Clayton  C.  Deutsch  and  Margaret  Scher- 
bel  were  married  Aug,  19  and  are  living  in 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  Clay  received  his 
M.B.A.  in  December  from  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University  and  joined  McKinsey  &  Co. , 
a  management  consulting  firm,  as  an 
associate. 

Ramona  Fung  and  John  Wong  were  mar- 
ried May  30  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where 
they  are  living.  They  are  both  fourth-year 
medical  students  at  Yale  University.  The  cel- 
ebrant was  the  Rev.  Donald  Kehew,  former 
Brown  University  chaplain,  and  the  guest 
speaker  was  Dr.  Walter  C.  Quevedo.  Attend- 
ing the  wedding  were  Sarah  Carlson,  Nancy 
Ginn,  Victor  Li,  Eddie  Chu  '80,  and  Chris  Corco- 
ran '74. 

David  R.  Haumann,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J., 
writes  that  he  "is  mixing  flying,  film,  and 
computer  graphics  in  his  work  designing  a 
flight  simulator"  at  Advanced  Technology 
Systems  in  Fairlawn,  N.J. 

William  E.  Houck,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  in 
his  fourth  year  of  medical  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  He  writes,  "I  hope  to 
be  doing  my  residency  in  obstetrics  and  gyn- 
ecology next  year  in  the  St.  Louis  area." 

Seth  R.  Jaffe  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School  in  May  and  is  an 
associate  with  the  law  firm  of  McCutchen, 
Doyle,  Brown  &  Enersen  in  San  Francisco. 

Jan  C.  Kapilowitz,  Stamford,  Conn.,  who 
graduated  from  Palmer  College  of  Chiroprac- 
tic on  Dec.  13  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
chiropractic,  is  practicing  in  Stamford. 

Mimi  Lamar  ('79  A.M.)  and  Stephen  B. 
Taylor  (see  '78)  have  been  living  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  where  he  has  been  with  a  replace- 
ment air  group  prior  to  joining  Patrol  Squad- 
ron 44  in  Brunswick,  Maine. 

Pamela  T.  Locku'ood,  New  York  City, 
writes:  "I've  begun  working  for  a  developer 
on  Manhattan's  upper  West  Side,  renovating 
brownstones.  Interested  people  are  encour- 
aged to  contact  me." 

Dolores  M.  Mirando  and  Rowan  Gould 
were  married  Dec.  27  in  Baldwin,  N.Y.,  and 
are  living  in  Seattle.  James  Costa,  Kenneth  Dill, 
and  Phil  Dellm  attended  the  wedding. 

Christopher  R.  Paul  and  his  wife,  Marga- 
ret, of  Bayport,  N.Y.,  report  the  birth  of  Cas- 
sandra Ann  on  Nov.  6. 

Roberta  Rosenthal  and  Jeffrey  L.  Kwall 
(Bucknell  '77)  were  married  Aug.  3  and  are 
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li\-ing  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  graduated 
from  the  L'niversitv  of  Pennsxh  ania  Law- 
School  in  Mav  and  is  serving  as  a  law  clerk  to 
Judge  Leonard  1.  Garth,  ot  the  U.S.  Court  of 
.Appeals,  leffrev  will  be  receiving  a  law  de- 
gree and  an  NLB.A.  in  corporate  finance 
frcmi  Penn  in  May.  Attending  the  wedding 
were  Lliziilvth  Akoni.  Su^tin  luticc  '74,  Dr. 
AIiiiiWt-iMf  Ullmaii  Shalou'itz  '75,  '78  MD.,  .4/iiii 
St'/i;ivir(;,  and  Anita  Schell-Lambcrt  '79. 

Alan  D.  Schnft  is  teaching  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versitv  in  West  Lafayette.  Ind.,  while  work- 
ing on  his  doctoral  clissertation  there.  He  re- 
ceived his  M.A.  in  philosophy  from  Purdue 
last  spnng. 

Kriftin  A.  Siegesmund  is  an  attorney  with 
the  anhtrust  division  of  the  Department  of 
Jushce  in  Washington,  D.C. 

lulianii  /.  Slim  completed  her  master's 
degree  in  1979  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  is  a  business  representative 
and  industrial  hvgienist  with  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
Local  Union  1245,  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Maru-Leslte  Ullnmn  has  moved  to  Colo- 
rado to  assume  her  new  position  as  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Amateur  Hockey 
Association  of  the  U.S.,  in  Colorado  Springs. 

Dr.  Ernest  M.  Violet.  Newport,  R.I., 
graduated  from  Tufts  University's  School  of 
Dental  Medicine  in  Boston  last  June.  After  a 
summer  of  lobstering,  he  is  practicing  den- 
tistr\-  in  Newport.  Ernest  reports  that  Dr. 
Strce  Lei'ine  also  received  his  D.M.D.  from 
Tufts  last  June  and  is  presently  in  a  general 
dentistr\'  residencv  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

leffrey  R.  Waldwn  and  Dicky  S.  Walton 
(see  '76)  were  married  May  26,  1979,  in  Coos 
Bay,  Oreg.,  and  are  living  in  Philadelphia, 
where  Jeff  is  working  toward  hisM.B.A.  at 
the  Wharton  School  of  Business  at  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Pennsylvania.  Attending  the  wed- 
ding were  Dolores  Mirando,  Phil  Dellin,  and 
Judy  Gordon  '76. 

Dr.  Barry  K.  Waters  graduated  from  Bay- 
lor College  of  Medicine  in  Houston  last  No- 
vember. In  July,  he  will  begin  a  residency  in 
internal  medicine  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  in  Richmond. 

^Q       Andra  D.  Barmash  and  Roger  Scott 
/  O       Greene  (Harvard  '77,  J.D.  '80)  were 
married  on  Jan.  3  in  Washington,  D.C,  and 
are  living  in  Arlington,  Va.  Guests  at  the 
wedding  included  William  and  Marjorie  Spod- 
ickBlumenthal'77,  Elizabeth  Venditti,  Patti 
Shwayder,  Leslie  Rohrer,  Debra  Yanofsky,  Adri- 
enneMuller,  Essie  Rolnick  Nash,  Hugh  McKay, 
and  Andy  Tavel.  Andra  will  graduate  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  June  and  then  clerk 
for  Judge  Catherine  Kellv,  of  the  DC.  Court 
of  Appeals.  Roger  is  an  associate  with  the 
law  firm  of  Covington  &  Burling. 

Karen  Carter,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  a  first- 
year  student  at  Vanderbilt  University  Law 
School.  She  had  been  working  at  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Clinic  in  Nashville  as  a  coun- 
selor. 

Paul  A.  Criscuoh  is  a  systems  engineer 
with  Data  General  Corp.,  in  North  Branford, 
Conn. 

Wynne  Ennis  and  Anthony  Van  Thoen 
were  married  Nov.  29  and  are  living  in  Lake 
Katonah,  N.Y.  She  is  working  with  Dr.  Otto 
Kemberg  at  New  York  Hospital  Cornell  Med- 
ical Center  as  a  mental-health  counselor. 
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doing  research  on  the  borderline  personality 
disorder.  She  is  also  applying  to  graduate 
school  to  earn  a  doctorate  in  clinical  psychol- 
ogy. Anthony  is  vice  president  of  Ernest 
Rudinger,  a  manufacturer's  representative 
firm. 

Richard  Field.  Wallingford,  Conn.,  re- 
ports that  he  attended  "a  wonderful  wed- 
ding in  Houston,  Texas,  in  August  "when 
Barbara  Woodalt  '80  and  Mark  Strominger  were 
married.  At  the  wedding  were  Linda  Stromin- 
ger '76,  Peter  Nager  '79,  Thomas  Lasersohn,  Jack- 
ie Brown  '80,  Lisa  Smith  '80,  James  jazulus. 
Margaret  Hunt  '80,  Michelle  Taylor  '80,  Paul 
Stoddard.  Marleah  Hammond  Strominger  '47, 
Sue  Gray  '80,  and  Lisa  Pcmstcin  '80. 

Scoff  Fields,  formerly  a  press  assistant  to 
a  New  York  congressman  in  Washington, 
DC,  has  moved  to  Los  Angeles  for  graduate 
work  in  the  M.F.A.  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California's  cinema  depart- 
ment. 

Margaret  E.  Gordon,  New  Haven,  is  in 
her  third  year  at  the  Yale  School  of  Drama. 

Karen  E.  Grassmuck,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
became  sponsoring  editor  for  McGraw-Hill 
do  Brasil  in  January  and  is  responsible  for  au- 
thorizing textbook  translations  and  signing 
Brazilian  authors.  She  sends  a  welcome  to  all 
Brown  alumni  who  visit  Sao  Paulo:  "minha 
casa  esua  casa." 

Judith  Jacques,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  received 
an  M.A.  in  education  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  and  is  working  as  an 
educational  liaison  with  Developmental 
Services  for  Children,  in  San  Jose. 

Lawrence  Y.  Kay  has  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  after  a  year  in  Bologna,  Italy, 
and  is  a  second-year  student  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins School  for  Advanced  International  Stud- 
ies in  Washington.  He  spent  the  summer  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  working  for  GATT, 
writing  a  chapter  for  its  annual  report  on  in- 
ternational trade. 

Judith  M.  Kaye,  Newton  Center,  Mass., 
writes:  "1  am  a  second-year  student  at  Har- 
vard Law  School.  Next  year  1  hope  to  be  in  a 
year-long  legal  services  clinical  program. 
Law  school  has  been  a  politically  radicalizing 
experience  for  me.  I  feel  more  idealistic  now 
than  1  did  in  college.  1  ran  into  Lisa  Edinan 
this  past  summer.  We  were  both  organizing 
a  Boston-wide  march  against  violence 
against  women,  called  'Take  Back  the 
Night.'  " 

Sandra  Powell,  Ashburnham,  Mass., 
writes  that  after  graduation  she  spent  two 
years  in  Japan  teaching  English  to  business- 
men at  International  Education  Services  in 
Tokyo.  Last  August  she  became  a  proof- 
reader at  Typesetting  Service  Co.,  in  Provi- 
dence (where  she  read  the  BAM  in  galleys 
every  month).  In  January  she  began  teaching 
in  the  English-as-a-second-language  pro- 
gram at  Gushing  Academy  in  Ashburnham, 
where  she  is  also  a  resident  faculty  member 
in  one  of  the  dorms. 

Roger  A.  Ranz  spent  the  past  three 
months  working  for  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell, 
and  Co.  in  Houston.  He  will  receive  an 
M.B.A.  from  Northwestern  University  this 
June. 

Roosei'elt  Robinson  III  is  working  at  Cum- 
mins Engine  Co.  in  Columbus,  Ind.  He  re- 
ceived his  M.B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  last  June. 

Zdenka  Seiner  and  David  Kwo  were  mar- 


ried in  August  and  are  living  in  Yonkers, 
N.Y.  Attending  the  ceremony  were  Marji 
Shaffer  '77,  Jeanne  O'Connor,  Shelley  Lanz- 
kou'sky,  Michael  Davtes,  Stei'e  Dams,  Ellen  Sti 
cker.  and  Elisabeth  Panttaja.  Zdenka  is  work 
ing  for  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Service  in  New  York  while  studyi 
for  her  master's  in  public  administration  at 
City  University. 

Dr.  Paul  Serrano  graduated  from  UCLj 
School  of  Dentistry  last  June.  He  now  live; 
Sausalito  and  is  studying  orthodontics  at  t 
University  of  California  in  San  Francisco. 
While  at  UCLA,  he  was  captain  of  the  UCl  { 
Graduate  School  of  Management's  rugby 
team. 

Amanda  Stearns  and  Roland  A.  Merullo 
(see  '75)  were  married  in  October  1979  in 
Manning  Chapel  and  are  living  in  William 
town,  Mass.,  where  she  is  coaching  socce 
and  is  waitressing  "on  the  side."  Attendii 
the  wedding  were  Fud  Starzak  '75,  Gerard  '. 
korsky  '75,  Rich  Rosenbaum  '75,  /o/i>!  Botiltor 
Steve  Kurtz.  Felicia  Moreland .  John  Burnham\ 
Dai'e  Jones.  Rich  Hayden,  Rich  Clarenden,  Si. 
Boioker  Clarenden  '77,  and  BUI  Parish. 

Ens.  Stephen  B.  Taylor,  USN,  receivedAc 
wings  in  August  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texasi  l!rr<r-- 
He  is  training  with  a  replacement  air  grou 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  prior  to  joining  Patrc 
Squadron  44  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  where 
will  fly  the  P-3  Orion,  a  hea\'v  four-engin' 
turboprop  aircraft  used  in  anti-submarint 
warfare. 

Robin  M.  Wagner,  Washington,  D.C, 
research  assistant  in  the  occupational  safe 
and  health  program  of  the  National  Asso 
ation  of  Farmworker  Organizations,  in 
Washington.  She  would  like  to  hear  frorr 
friends.  Her  address:  1857  Ontario  PL, 
Washington  20009. 

John  M.  Waiculonis  and  Nancy  Martin 
(Wheelock  College  '78)  were  married  in  f 
gust  and  are  living  in  Richmond,  Va.  Joh 
an  orientation  and  mobility  specialist  for 
Virginia  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blii 


^Q  Joel  Dworetzky.  Royal  Oak,  Mid 
/  7  is  an  engineer  working  on  the  I 
sign  of  the  XMI  battle  tank  at  Chrysler  Di 
fense,  a  subsidiar\'  of  Chn'sler  Corp. 

Diane M.  Forte.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
writes  that  she  is  to  receive  her  master's  i 
city  and  regional  planning  in  June  from  \ 
yard's  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 

Emily  A.  Gibbs.  Brookline,  Mass.,  is  a 
loan  collector  for  the  Coolidge  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  in  Watertown,  Mass. 

Ellen  Cold  is  a  second-year  student  at 
New  York  Medical  College  in  Valhalla,  N 

Laura  D.  Groi'er  is  the  chef  at  Citizen; 
Bank's  executive  dining  room  at  its  main 
fice  on  Westminster  Street  in  Providence 

Phillip  N.  Jacobs  received  his  M.S.  in 
puter  science  from  Purdue  Universitv-  in 
gust  and  is  working  in  processor  architec 
on  the  technical  staff  at  Bell  Telephone  U 
ratories  in  Naperville,  III . ,  where  he  is  liv 

Abhy  L.  Jennis,  New  York  City,  repor 
that  she  is  a  first-year  student  at  Columb 
Law  School,  along  with  Peter  Bonner  '80, . 
Berkowitch  '80,  and  others. 

Steiihen  R.  Keefe  and  Elizabeth  McCai 
were  married  in  June  and  are  living  in  Ai 
lington,  Va.  He  is  employed  by  the  Wash 
ton  bureau  of  TV  Asahi  of  Japan 

Daniel  R.  Kreshtool  writes  that  "1  am 
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,  d  well  and  drilling  teeth  in  Chapel  Hill, 

:c." 

Thomas  O.  Lawton  III,  Rockingham, 
)C.,  is  the  editor  of  The  Neu'S  and  Richmond 
(unty  This  Week,  both  weekly  newspapers 
I  sed  in  Hamlet,  N.C.  The  two  papers'  com- 
l|\ed  circulation  is  a  little  over  15,000,  which 
i  he  number  of  homes  in  the  county. 

Madison  T.  Lees  and  Susan  C.  LeSueiir 
\re  married  Nov.  29  and  are  living  in 
Imston. 

Lino  S.  Lipinsky,  New  York  City,  is  a  sec- 
id-year  student  at  the  New  York  University 
hool  of  Law  and  will  be  working  as  a  sum- 
rr  associate  with  the  firm  of  Willkie  Farr  & 
(llagher  in  New  York  City.  He  is  a  staff 
r  mber  of  the  New  York  University  Law  Re- 
;  'v,  an  editor  of  the  law  school  newspaper, 
a  J  an  elected  representative  to  the  Univer- 
s.  's  student  bar  association. 

f  Jennifer  Lish,  New  York  City,  is  working 
her  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology  and 
ng  research  under  a  National  Institute  of 
^  ntal  Health  grant  at  New  York  University. 
Lisa}.  Moore,  Wheeling,  111.,  is  employed 
h  Baxter-Travenol  Laboratories  outside 
cago. 

Marguerite  Pool  Phillips  and  Craig  A.  Phil- 
(see  '76)  report  that  they  have  moved  to 
aula,  Okla.  Their  first  child,  Colinat,  was 
«k    n  Nov.  5  in  Tulsa. 

Karen  O.  Senfi,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  writes: 

m  still  roving  around  the  country  work- 

for  ABC  Sports  as  a  production  assistant. 

:hlights  include  the  Baja  1000  roadrace  in 

Kico,  Monday  Night  Football,  World  Cup 

iiA^^nastics,  PGA  and  World  Team  Amateur 

motorcycle  racing,  and  every  once  in 
iiirMiile  an  up-close  and  personal  on  a  Panda 
key  game." 

Pamela  Stress  writes:  "After  an  incredible 
rworking  for  Jack  H.  Watson,  Jr.,  chief  of 
fat  the  [Carter]  White  House,  I  returned 
\i\    ly  native  land  of  Colorado.  1  am  a  first- 
r  law  student  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
trying  desperately  to  adjust  to  the  cul- 
;  shock  of  going  from  Washington  to 
Ider." 

David  S.  Whitford  is  an  organizer  for  the 
ted  Woodcutters  Association  in  Richton, 
s. 

\  Samuel  Wolff,  Arlington,  Va.,  is  a  second- 
r  student  at  Georgetown  University  Law 
Iter  and  recently  formed  a  new  corpo- 
pn  called  Wolff  Brothers  Exporting  Co. 

Kevin  Joseph  Carrabme  and  Elizabeth 
Ann  Tedeschi  were  married  July  26 
integer.  111.,  and  are  living  in  King  of 
Piisia,  Pa.,  where  he  is  a  civil  engineer  for 
jPhiladelphia  Electric  Co. 
Alan  Hecht  is  a  graduate  student  in  com- 
ir  science  at  the  University  of  California 
y5i    irkeley,  "seeking  a  master's  for  Bell  Lab- 
Dries.  1  am  enjoying  the  West  Coast 
lendously." 

Daniel  H.  Miller,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is 
!,((!    <ing  at  Intermetrics,  Inc.,  on  the  space 
tie. 

Edward  A.  Nolfi,  Warren,  Ohio,  is  attend- 
he  University  of  Akron  School  of  Law, 
Albert  C.  Perrino,  jr.,  is  enrolled  in  the 
ersity  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School. 
Hilary  R.  Wcinert,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  a 
year  doctoral  student  in  psychology  at 
'ard  University. 
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Arthur  Francis  Buddington  '12,  '13  Sc.M., 
Cohasset,  Mass.,  a  retired  geologist  and  a 
professor  at  Princeton  for  forty  years;  Dec. 
25.  Mr.  Buddington  was  a  visiting  professor 
at  Brown,  Columbia,  and  Penn  State  during 
his  tenure  at  Princeton,  where  he  was  head 
of  the  geology  department  for  fourteen 
years.  From  1950  to  1974  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  American  Science.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  a  Distinguished  Service 
Award  in  Geology  Survey,  having  completed 
a  total  of  forty-five  surveys  all  over  North 
America  for  the  U.S.  Geological  Society.  Mr. 
Buddington,  who  received  his  doctorate  in 
geology  from  Princeton  in  1960,  held  honor- 
ary degrees  from  Brown,  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall, and  the  Liege  in  Belgium.  He  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Roebling  Metallurgist 
and  Mineralogy  Society  of  America.  Sigma 
Xi.  Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Branagan,  65  Pond  St.,  Cohasset  02025;  and  a 
son.  Dr.  Weston  Buddington. 

Morgan  Lloyd  Williams  '13  Ph.D.,  Bethes- 
da,  Md.,  a  metallurgist  at  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  for  more  than  forty  years 
before  retiring  in  1971;  Dec.  23.  Early  in 
World  War  11,  Mr.  Williams  discovered  that 
the  Liberty  ships  were  breaking  up  because 
of  certain  properties  of  the  metals  used  in 
their  construction.  With  the  defects  cor- 
rected, Liberty  ships  played  an  important 
role  in  the  Allied  war  effort.  For  his  discov- 
ery, Mr.  Williams  received  the  Lincoln 
Award  of  the  American  Welding  Society  in 
1942  and  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  1949  In  1968  he  won  the 
A.G.  Bissell  Award  from  the  American  Weld- 
ing Society.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Society  for  Metals,  the  American 
Physical  Society,  and  the  Washington  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Welding  Society.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Vivian,  8202  Moorland 
La.,  Bethesda  20034;  a  daughter,  Margaret 
Hanna;  and  a  son,  Maj.  Joseph  L.  Williams, 
USA. 

Mary  E.  Beehan  '19,  '28  A.M.,  Seal  Beach, 
Calif.,  a  high  school  teacher  in  Warren  and 
Providence  for  thirty-five  years  prior  to  her 
retirement;  Oct.  26.  Survivors  include  her 
brother,  T.  Edward  Beehan,  1600  Cornwall 
Ln.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92660.  Other 
brothers  were  the  late  William  £.  Beehan  '15 
and  the  late  fosepih  A.  Beehan  '27. 

Phillips  Dean  Carleton  '20,  Boston,  a 
writer  and  former  professor  of  English;  Jan. 
7.  He  had  taught  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut, Oregon  State  University,  and  the 
University  of  Vermont.  Author  of  a  novel 
and  numerous  short  stories  and  poems,  Mr. 
Carleton  also  translated  Peace,  a  book  by  Nor- 
wegian novelist  Arne  Garborg,  into  English. 
He  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  both 
World  Wars  and  received  a  Bronze  Star 
Medal  in  1945.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Katharine  '22  A.M.,  10  Emerson  PI,,  Boston; 
and  two  sons,  Nathaniel  and  Peter. 

Louis  L.  Destremps  '22,  Guaynabo,  Puerto 


Rico,  a  former  treasurer  of  the  Marmach  and 
Zegri  trucking  firm  in  San  Juan;  Dec.  17.  Phi 
Kappa.  Survivors  include  his  wife.  Carmen, 
M-35  Wilson  St.,  Parksville,  Guaynabo 
00657. 

John  Hutchinson  Whorf  22,  Wellfleet, 
Mass.,  a  retired  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Lumber  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
in  Framingham;  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Whorf  joined 
Lumber  Mutual  in  1946  and  became  presi- 
dent in  1964.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Well- 
fleet  town  finance  committee  and  a  represen- 
tative to  the  National  Seashore  Advisory 
Committee.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Paul- 
ine, Box  308,  Wellfleet  02667;  and  a  son,  Rob- 
ert H.  Whorf '67,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Cornelius  Nei'tus  Allen,  jr.  '24,  Elmira, 
N.Y.,  a  certified  public  accountant  and  a  for- 
mer treasurer  of  Swift  Industrial  Glass  in  El- 
mira Heights;  Jan.  5.  Mr.  Allen  was  active  in 
various  community  outreach  programs  and 
spent  much  of  his  retirement  counseling 
prison  inmates  and  patients  in  local  hospitals 
and  mental  facilities.  Theta  Delta  Chi.  Survi- 
vors include  his  son,  Neil,  5  Longfellow 
Park,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Sabra  Avery. 

William  Hodnett  Butler  '24,  New  York,  a 
retired  personnel  director  at  General  Motors 
in  Bloomfield,  N.J.;  date  unknown.  During 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Butler  served  in  the  Navy 
for  two  years.  Phi  Kappa.  Survivors  are  not 
known.  A  cousin  was  the  late  Henry  /.  Butler 
'28. 

Dr.  Carlton  William  Robarge  '25,  Malone, 
N.Y.,  a  practicing  dentist  in  Malone  for  fifty 
years  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1976;  Dec.  21. 
Dr.  Robarge  graduated  from  Harvard  Dental 
School  in  1926.  He  served  in  the  Navy  during 
both  World  Wars.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Marion,  7  Lawrence 
Ave.,  Malone,  N.Y.;  and  a  son,  William.  Dr. 
Robarge  was  predeceased  by  another  son, 
Carlton. 

Peter  Vincent  Cipolla  '26,  Cranston,  R.I., 
owner  of  Peter  V.  Cipolla  Associates,  con- 
sulting engineers,  prior  to  his  retirement  in 
1972;  Jan.  19.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  An- 
gela, 57  Poppy  Dr.,  Cranston  02920;  a  son, 
Peter,  Jr.;  and  six  daughters:  Evelyn  Pa- 
lombo,  Orietta  McPhillips,  Elizabeth  Salzillo, 
Clare  O'Brien,  Mariann  Lorray,  and  Jane 
Salzillo. 

Charles  George  Eric  Chilton  '27,  Oak 
Lawn,  111. ,  a  retired  Baptist  pastor  and  author 
of  Christian  literature;  date  unknown.  Mr. 
Chilton  received  Th.B.,  B.D.,  and  S.T.M.  de- 
grees in  1924,  1929,  and  1932  from  Gordon 
College  of  Theology.  He  broadcast  a  religious 
program  over  WMEX  radio  in  Boston  for 
over  six  years.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Ann,  4640  West  98th  St.,  Oak  Lawn  60453. 

Dr.  Benjamin  West  Flanagan  '30,  Chepa- 
chet,  R.I.,  an  osteopathic  physician  in  Provi- 
dence for  forty-six  years  before  retiring  in 
1977;  Feb.  8.  Dr.  Flanagan  graduated  from 
Kirksville  (Mo.)  College  of  Osteopathic  Med- 
icine and  Surgery  in  1931.  Survivors  include 
three  sons,  Benjamin  III,  of  Tourtellot  Hill 
Rd.,  Chepachet  02814;  Charles;  and  Richard. 
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Dafid  Alonzo  Jonah  '31  Sc.M..  Providence, 
director  of  Brown's  libraries  Irom  N44  until 
his  retirement  in  1^74:  Feb.  10.  When  he  re- 
tired in  the  spring  ot  1*^74,  Dave  Jonah  had 
spent  halt  a  litetime  in  the  compan\-  of 
books  but  onlv  rarelv  had  he  found  time  to 
read  for  pleasure.  At  that  tmie,  he  said:  "I 
hope  to  read  some  of  the  books  1  ha\e  collect- 
ed over  the  past  twentv  vears.  In  the  past,  1 
have  looked  at  these  books  longinglv,  but 
have  onlv  sampled."  When  Dave  lonah  ar- 
rived as  a  librar\'  assistant  in  1934,  Browns  li- 
braries —  with  50,000  volumes  —  were  scat- 
tered about  campus.  At  the  close  of  his 
career,  the  svstem  —  more  than  2,(X)0,000 
volumes  —  included  two  modern  facilities, 
the  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Library  and  the 
Sciences  Librar\'. 

In  commenting  on  the  startling  growth 
of  Brown's  librar^■  svstem  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Jonah  noted  that  the  cost  to  Brown  of  ben- 
efits and  annuities  in  1973  was  greater  than 
the  entire  librar\-  budget  in  1934.  "The  boom 
in  education,  new  technologies,  and  a  grow- 
ing complex  of  disciplines  all  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  massive  expansion  of  Brown's  li- 
brar\'  svstem,"  he  said. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  greatest  con- 
tnburion  to  this  growth  came  from  David 
Jonah  himself.  Stuart  Sherman  '39,  library  bib- 
liographer, comments:  "Dave  Jonah  was  a 
driver,  a  man  who  wouldn't  take  no  for  an 
answer.  He  built  up  the  Brown  libraries,  and 
he  alone.  For  example,  when  the  medical 
program  was  established,  the  University  al- 
ready had  an  excellent  collection  of  biological 
and  medical  journals.  Also,  the  program  of 
exchange  which  David  insHtuted  with  Rus- 
sian libraries  contributed  notably  to  our  re- 
sources in  mathematics  and  was  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  our  excellent  department 
of  applied  mathematics.  It  shouldn't  be  for- 
gotten that  David  also  brought  a  sensitive 
concern  and  a  lively  familiarity  with  books 
and  items  for  our  Special  Collechons,  which 
was  organized  for  the  preservation  of  old 
books  and  manuscripts.  And  our  Archives 
enjoyed  a  vigorous  period  of  growth  and 
usefulness  because  of  Dave  Jonah.  I  particu- 
larly remember  David,  who  was  an  expert  in 
his  own  right  on  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John 
Hay,  foraging  relentlessly  to  obtain  an  elu- 
sive volume  or  autograph  manuscript.  He 
was  absolutely  tenacious  in  his  pursuit." 

A  1929  graduate  of  Mount  Allison  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Jonah  came  to  Brown  that  same 
year  as  a  part-time  instructor  in  mathematics. 
While  teaching  math,  he  studied  for  a  master 
of  science  degree,  which  he  received  in  1931, 
From  1934  to  1938  he  served  as  a  library  as- 
sistant before  taking  charge  of  Brown's  phys- 
ical science  library.  He  became  a  full-time  in- 
structor in  bibliography  in  1942,  was  named 
acting  head  of  all  University  libraries  in  1946, 
and  then  was  made  director  in  1949.  At  the 
time  of  his  rehrement,  Mr.  Jonah  v/as  John 
Hay  Professor  of  Bibliography.  An  active 
participant  in  community  affairs,  Dave  Jonah 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's advisory  committee  for  the  formula- 
tion of  standards  for  school  libraries  and  a 
member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission.  On  campus,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  three-member  faculty  com- 
mittee t*  .' '  selected  the  works  to  be  printed 
by  the  Err     ri  University  Press.  Survivors  in- 


clude Mr.  Jonah's  wife,  Elizabeth,  at  4474 
Post  Rd.,  Warwick  02889.  jay  Barry 

Joe  H.  Wihctn  '31  A.M.,  San  Marcos, 
Texas,  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  at 
Southwest  Texas  State  University;  Jan.  2, 
1978.  Mr.  Wilson  held  a  B.A.  from  Baylor 
and  a  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alice, 
of  San  Marcos;  and  three  daughters,  Barbara 
Sahol,  of  Houston;  Sue  Frank,  of  Lake  Jack- 
son, Texas;  and  Janet  Phillips,  of  Dallas. 

Frank  Stanley  Rook  '32,  Smithfield,  R.I.,  a 
retired  national  advertising  manager  for  the 
Providence  Journal  Company;  Feb.  2.  Mr. 
Rook  began  working  at  the  journal  while  a 
student  at  Brown.  He  served  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  11  and,  in  1945,  returned 
to  the  journal,  where  he  remained  until  retir- 
ing in  1974.  He  was  at  one  time  chairman  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Monica,  7  Village  Dr.,  Apt. 
7209,  Esmond,  R.I.  02917;  two  sons,  Richard 
and  Frank  E.;  and  two  daughters,  Rosemary 
and  Judith. 

Joseph  Cyckevic,  Jr.  '35,  Hopewell,  Va.,  a 
retired  civil  servant  who  was  comptroller  on 
post  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  for  thirty  years;  Dec.  8. 
For  the  past  year,  Mr.  Cyckevic  was  associ- 
ated with  George  Elder  Real  Estate  in  Hope- 
well. He  was  a  former  vice  chairman  of  the 
Hopewell  School  Board.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Sylvia,  901  Mansion  Dr.,  Hopewell 
23860;  a  daughter,  Belinda  Gordon;  and  a 
son,  Michael. 

Ruth  Oldfield  Leopold  '36,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  a  mathemahcs  teacher  in  secondary 
schools  for  twenty-seven  years  prior  to  her 
rehrement  in  1964;  Dec.  10.  Mrs.  Leopold  re- 
ceived an  MA.  in  education  from  Mount  Ho- 
lyoke  in  1937.  From  1953  to  1964,  she  taught 
at  the  Norwich  Free  Academy.  Sigma  Xi. 
Survivors  include  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Neil  Laird, 
of  Wood  Road,  Lincoln,  R.I.  02865.  Mrs. 
Leopold's  father  was  the  late  Harry  Oldfield 
'10.  A  sister  was  the  late  Louise  Smith  '42. 

Dr.  Charles  William  Cashman,  jr.  '37, 
Rumford,  R.I.,  a  practicing  physician  and 
pioneer  in  surgical  technique;  Feb.  8.  Dr. 
Cashman  graduated  from  Yale  Medical 
School  in  1941 .  He  had  been  a  member  of 
Rhode  Island  Hospital's  surgical  staff  since 
1950  and  was  a  former  clinical  professor  of 
surgery  in  Brown's  medical  program.  During 
the  mid-1960s,  he  developed  a  new  method 
for  transplanting  mammary  arteries  to  re- 
lieve coronary  insufficiency.  Dr.  Cashman 
served  in  a  surgical  unit  in  the  South  Pacific 
during  World  War  II.  Phi  Kappa  Psi;  Nu 
Sigma  Nu.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Kath- 
arine, 9  Derman  St.,  Rumford  02916;  and 
three  daughters,  Susan,  Patricia,  and  Kath- 
arine. A  sister,  Carolyn  Cashman  Michel  '36, 
lives  in  Marblehead,  Mass.  An  uncle  was  the 
late  Joseph  T.  Cashman  '00. 

Frederick  Allan  Smith  '39,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y,  an  office  manager  for  General  Tele- 
phone and  Electronics  Corporation;  Dec.  18. 
Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Margaret,  250  Jetson  St.,  Dobbs  Ferry 
10522;  and  sons  Donald  and  Frederick  III. 


Henry  Leonard  Ashley  '43,  Marblehead 
Mass.,  an  industrial  chemist  with  HoLightc 
Chemical  Co.  in  Boston;  Jan.  8.  Mr.  Ashlej 
was  an  accomphshed  sailor,  having  won  si 
eral  state  championships  and  the  New  Enj 
land  Championship  in  the  Lightning  class 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Frances,  18  Robert  Rd.,  Marblehead 
01945. 

Thomas  Campbell  McGreen  '43,  Silver 
Spring,  Md . ,  a  mechanical  engineer  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  in  Wash 
ington  for  thirty  years  prior  to  his  rehrem* 
last  June;  Jan.  12.  Mr.  McGreen  received  h 
master's  degree  in  engineering  from  Harv 
in  1947  and  was,  for  three  years,  an  instru 
tor  at  Brown.  Sigma  Nu.  His  father  was  th  ,. 
late  Thomas  E.  McCreen  '12.  Survivors  incli  k 
his  wife,  Clara,  109  Whitmoor  Terr.,  Silve  }, 
Spring  20901;  a  daughter,  Teresa;  and  a  sc  (i 
Paul.  A  brother  is  Henry  W.  McGreen  '50, 
Narragansett. 

Robert  Harwood  '44,  Norfolk,  Va.,  ai 
ister  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  a  J 
mer  department  manager  at  the  Cranston 
Company,  booksellers  in  Norwich,  Con 
Dec.  14.  Mr.  Harwood  was  manager  oft 
Brown  Bookstore  during  the  1940s.  A  j 
ate  of  Andover  Newton  Theological  Scho 
he  had  served  three  churches  as  interim! 
ister.  In  Norwich,  where  he  lived  for  t 
eight  years,  he  was  director  of  religioud 
cation  at  Park  Congregahonal  Church, 
vors  include  his  wife,  Irene,  413  Biltmon 
Rd.,  Norfolk  23505;  and  a  son,  Ralph. 


SPORTS  continued 

The  team  will  lose  two  starters  f 
the  team,  graduating  seniors  Bob 
Stanley  and  Scott  McCarthy.  A  core 
good  players,  led  by  sophomore  Ira 
James  and  freshman  Jeff  Samsen,  wi 
lead  the  team  next  year. 

James  was  the  team's  leading 
scorer  and  rebounder.  At  6'4"  and  w 
excellent  leaping  ability,  James  can  1:  i 
overpowering  on  offense  with  his  e>  | 
lent  turn-around  jump  shot. 

Samsen  showed  tremendous  iir 
provement  during  the  course  of  the  I 
son.  While  James  did  his  best  manei 
vering  inside,  Samsen  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  "Mr.  Outside. 
Deadly  with  his  perimeter  jump  sho'l 
he  became  very  adept  at  moving  to  £ 
open  spot  on  the  court  to  free  himse 
for  a  shot.  He  was  one  of  the  stars  ol 
final  weekend,  leading  the  scoring  c 
both  nights. 

If  Coach  Joe  Mullaney  can  land  ■ 
good  big  man  from  this  year's  recrui>j 
list,  there  could  be  a  very'  fine  baske  iB 
team  on  the  Hill  next  year. 
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Thank  you! 


in  advance 

for  a  banner  year 


It's  been  an  easy  winter,  but  a 
busy  year  on  the  Hill.  Brown's 
great  leap  forward  —  its  long  term 
capital  campaign  —  has  just 
crossed  the  halfway  mark.  That's 
big,  great  news!  The  striking  and 
long  awaited  cage  at  Dexter  will  be 
ready  for  action  next  Fall.  The 
admissions  season  is  over,  and 
again  Brown  is  in  the  top  of  the 
Ivies. 

As  for  Brown's  fiscal  first  aid 
unit,  the  Brown  Fund,  we're 
happy  to  report  many  happy 
returns,  too.  With  less  than  two 
months  to  go,  we  see  the  vital 
$3,500,000  goal  in  sight.  The 
Fund,  as  you  know,  is  the  Univer- 
sity's means  to  attaining  its  contin- 
uing ends  .  .  .  scholarship  and 
scholarships,  intellectual  energy 
and  something  as  prosaic  (but  as 
important)  as  campus 
maintenance. 

So,  do  join  in  this  year,  won't 
you?  Every  pledge,  every  gift, 
every  generous  gesture  keeps 
Brown  the  kind  of  place  you're 
proud  to  be  part  of  and  glad  to  be 


from.  Brown's  quite  the  place 
these  days. 

A  host  of  Brown  volunteers  will 
be  conducting  phonothons  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  Please,  lend  them 
your  ear.  Letters,  too,  and  person- 
to-person  presentations  —  for 
Brown's  volunteer  army  gets 
around.  And  if  you're  heading 
back  to  reunion  (we  hope  you 
will),  we  can  promise  you  a  long, 
hvely  weekend  with  food  for 
thought  and  a  barrel  of  fun. 

It  can  be  a  banner  year  for  a 
University  that's  won  (and  earned) 
a  lot  of  pennants  in  recent  years. 
Brown  may  not  be  wealthy,  but  it's 
rich  in  accomplishments. 

And  we  thank  you  for  helping 
make  this  possible  —  year  after 
year  after  year. 


The  Brown  Fund 
If  we  don't,  who  will. 
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UNDOER'S  PROFILES 


JOSIAH  S.  CARBERRY 

HOME:  Anywhere,  (No  forwarding  address) 

AGE:  Indeterminate 

PROFESSION:  World's  pre-eminent  authority  in 
psycho-ceramics . 

HOBBIES:  Traveling,  ambulation,  excursionary 
ventures. 

LAST  BOOK  READ:  Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album 

L\ST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  Did  not  appear  to  deliver 
the  lecture  "Of  Poets  and  Potsherds:  The  Crumbling 
Society  from  the  New  Wave  to  the  New  Right"  at  Oxford, 
Yale,  Wright's  State,  and  Fairfield  Berber  College. 

QLOTE:  ''Wherever  I  go,  there's  one  thing  I  always  take 
with  me  — Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album  —  unless,  of 
course,  I  leave  home  without  it." 

PROFILE:  World's  greatest  traveler,  inventor, 
specializes  in  itineracy,  always  pulling  up  stakes  before 
they're  well-done. 

MOTTO:  Dulce  et  decorum  est  disipere  in  loco. 

(It  is  pleasant  and  proper  to  be  foolish  now  and  then.) 


copy(ie:| 

of  Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album  at  $36.50  a  copy 
(which  includes  $1 .50  for  postage  and  handlinc 

My  check  for  $ ,  made  payable  to    [ 

Brown  University,  is  enclosed.  (Send  to  Brown 
Alumni  Monthly,  Box  1854,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912.) 


NAME,  CLASS 

STREET 

CITY,  STATE.  ZIP 

Please  allow  six  weeks  for  delivery. 
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